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\ VIRILE market, with a broad demand 


and a cash outlet, is just as necessary 
to the live-stock producer if his ven- 
ture into the raising and fattening of live 
stock is going to leave him safely on the 
ground and “not up in the air out of gas.”’ 


She 
DENVER MARKET 


has done much to increase outlet and create 
a broad demand for live stock in the West. 
It provides a safe landing field for the larg- 
est industry of the West. It is yours to use. 
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Safeguarding Health of Domestic Animals 


BY BERT HASKETT 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Phoenix, Arizona 


eases began in the United States with the 

passage by Congress of the act establishing 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1884. A desire 
on the part of the national government to retrieve 
our foreign trade in live stock, then under the ban 
in a number of European countries on account of the 
prevalence here of a cattle disease known as con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia, was the principal cause 
that prompted the organization of the bureau. Efforts 
on the part of local authorities to eradicate this 
plague had failed in most instances, and it was felt 
that a central federal agency designed to work in 
conjunction with the states was essential in stamping 
out diseases of this kind. 

According to the provisions of the law, the bureau 
was made a subdivision of the Department of Agri- 
culture and was to have a veterinary surgeon as its 
chief. As set forth at the time, its principal functions 
were to ascertain the condition of live stock, the 
prevalence of disease among it, and the means to be 
employed for treating, controlling, and eradicating 
such disease in a scientific and systematic manner. 
Since then the scope of its activities has been made 
to include the inspection of meats for interstate and 
foreign trade, looking after the importation of ani- 
mals and animal products from foreign countries, 
enforcing the Packers and Stock Yards Act, super- 
vising the preparation and the importation of veter- 
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inary biologics, conducting research work relating to 
animal husbandry, and handling other matters hav- 
ing to do with live stock. 

In carrying out the will of Congress, as set forth 
in the law establishing the bureau, George B. Loring, 
the then Commissioner of Agriculture, appointed 
Dr. D. R. Salmon, a graduate of Cornell University 
Veterinary College and of the best veterinary school 
of France, as its first chief. His successors have been 
Dr. A. D. Melvin and the present incumbent, Dr. John 
R. Mohler. 


Bureau of Animal Industry Developing from 
Modest Start 


With live-stock producers clamoring for informa- 
tion regarding methods for treating and controlling 
the spread of such diseases as hog cholera, tick fever, 
tuberculosis, blackleg, glanders, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, scabies in cattle and sheep, poultry dis- 
eases, and other plagues, all of which were taking a 
heavy toll from the various classes of live stock, the 
new bureau found itself facing many intricate prob- 
lems. With only a small appropriation available for 
carrying on its work, and with a force limited by 
law to twenty employees, it began functioning under 
very modest circumstances indeed. 

Adding greatly to the difficulties of its task was 
the fact that veterinary science at that time was as 
yet in its swaddling-clothes. The causes of, and the 
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4 THE PRODUCER 


methods of treating, controlling, eradicating, and 
even diagnosing, many of the common diseases of 
live stock were then unknown. But, as the work 
went forward, most of these obstacles were eventually 
overcome—many of them by the bureau staff itself. 

In safeguarding the health of our domestic ani- 
mals, the bureau has followed a conservative course— 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE LESIONS 


one that was calculated to meet with the approval of 
stockmen, and that would elicit the co-operation of 
the states; the usual methods of producing, handling, 
and marketing live stock being interfered with as 
little as possible. 

As many of the more dangerous animal diseases 
prevalent in the United States were introduced from 
abroad, steps were at once taken by the new bureau 
to prevent the importation of additional cases. In 
those already intrenched here, methods providing for 
their treatment, control, or eradication were promptly 
inaugurated. 

In combating the different diseases of live stock, 
the methods employed vary in accordance with the 
nature of the ailment. Scourges such as foot-and- 
mouth disease and contagious pleuropneumonia have 
been subjected to drastic action—and rightly so. Ani- 
mals affected with diseases of a less virulent nature, 
such as yield to treatment or control methods, are 
permitted, under certain safeguards, to be moved 
interstate for slaughter, or in some cases other pur- 
poses. Bulking large in the background of the 
bureau’s regulations governing the transportation of 
animals infected with or exposed to disease, so irk- 
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some at times to stockmen, is the intent to prevent 
the spread of any of the various maladies to healthy 
stock. 


Imported Live Stock Held in Quarantine 


While the enforcement of the quarantine regula. 
tions governing the importation of live stock into the 
United States from foreign countries is properly a 
bureau function, this authority has on occasions been 
shared with the Treasury Department. For a num- 
ber of years now, however, the matter has been 
handled by the bureau. Under its present regula- 
tions, no domestic ruminants and swine from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, surra, rinderpest, and like ailments are 
known to exist are admitted into the United States, 
Various animals from countries overseas free of such 
scourges are permitted to enter certain of our ports, 
where they are held in the bureau’s quarantine sta- 
tions until the fact that they are free from destruc- 
tive diseases is fully established. 


Regulations now require that cattle be held at the 
quarantine stations for a period of sixty days, and 
sheep, other ruminants, and swine for fifteen days. 
When free from disease and exposure thereto, live 
stock from Canada and Mexico is permitted, under 
certain conditions, to enter the United States upon 
inspection. In some cases, cattle and sheep from these 
countries must be dipped and dairy stock tuberculin- 
tested at the time of entry. 


Quarantine supervision by the bureau also covers 
all animal by-products, such as skins, hides, bones, 
hoofs, etc., in addition to hay, straw, and other mate- 
rial that might possibly carry infection, all of which 
are subject to examination and control of an inspec- 
tor upon arrival at our ports. 

Information is constantly being sought by the 
bureau relative to the presence of animal diseases in 
foreign countries. This knowledge is derived through 
cur consular service and other trustworthy sources. 
In cases where the situation seems to require it, 
bureau veterinarians are sometimes sent to countries 
with which we have important trade relations, and 
in which destructive animal diseases are prevalent, 
to investigate conditions at first hand, and the pos- 
sibilities of such diseases gaining entrance into the 
United States. 


The bureau has thus far prevented the establish- 
ment in the United States of any serious animal dis- 
eases from abroad. In a number of instances, how- 
ever, diseases of a grave nature were detected at the 
bureau’s quarantine stations, where the infected ani- 
mals were destroyed before the maladies had gained 
a foothold. 

In stamping out contagious pleuropneumonia in 
cattle—the first of the more dangerous animal dis- 
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eases to receive the attention of the national and state 
governments—some delay resulted owing to the fact 
that a number of the states were without funds and 
adequate laws with which to co-operate effectively 
with the bureau in eradicating the malady. These 
troubles were, however, in time rectified, and the 
plague was extirpated in 1892, five years being re- 
quired to accomplish the task. This disease has never 
since reappeared in the United States. It cost the 
national government $1,509,100.72 to stamp it out. 


Tick Fever 

Splenetic or tick fever—a cattle disease prevalent 
in all the southern states—had become a serious prob- 
lem at the time the bureau was created in 1884. Even 
long before this it had been noted that southern cattle 
moved to northern pastures and feed-lots caused 
heavy losses among the native cattle with which they 
mingled, those from the South remaining perfectly 
healthy—a state of affairs that baffled the leading 
veterinarians of that day, and that called for prompt 
attention and investigation. 

The work of cutting this Gordian knot devolved 
upon Dr. Theobold Smith, chief pathologist for the 
bureau. In a series of experiments, Dr. Smith dis- 
covered the causative agent of the disease in 1891. 
It was further shown by Dr. Smith and Dr. F. L. 
Kilbourne that the disease was transmitted by means 
of a certain tick—one of several varieties infesting 
cattle—through its progeny, from infected cattle, 
either clinical cases or carriers no longer showing 
symptoms, to susceptible cattle, and that the malady 





BAD CASE OF SHEEP SCAB 


ordinarily is spread in no other way. Smith’s revela- 
tion that a protozoan infection can be spread in that 
manner was new to science and is one of the great 
achievements in that field. 

As a result of similar work following the lines 
which led to Dr. Smith’s discovery, human life is now 
being safeguarded by the medical profession against 
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such diseases as malaria, yellow fever, and other 
ailments. 

Further investigational work in connection with 
tick fever, carried on by the bureau in conjunction 
with the states, resulted in perfecting a method of 
immunizing susceptible cattle against the disease. 





TYPICAL BLOAT OF CALF DEAD FROM BLACKLEG 


Except, however, in the case of valuable breeding 
stock, this expedient is not often used. An early safe- 
guard put in effect by the bureau for preventing the 
spread of this disease was the order requiring the 
yarding of southern cattle en route to northern mar- 
kets in separate pens from native cattle—a require- 
ment still in force. : 

A campaign to eradicate tick fever from cattle in 
the southern states is now in progress. The war is 
being waged against the tick, the carrier of the infec- 
tion. Before starting this work, the extensive tick- 
infested area, which included all or parts of fifteen 
states, was definitely mapped. Of the two ways of 
destroying this pest—namely, by means of a system 
of pasture rotation, and by dipping the tick-infested 
cattle in a solution fatal to the. parasites, but harm- 
less to the cattle—the latter is the more practical and 
is the one chiefly employed. An arsenical preparation 
is used as the tick-destroying agent. 

Public sentiment in the South favoring the eradi- 
cation of the tick was slow in crystallizing. Con- 
fronted by many vexing problems in the matter, the 
war on the pest was started in 1906, the national and 
state governments co-operating in the fight, which 
extended over all the fifteen tick-infested states. The 
work progressed from the start, but encountered 
much bitter opposition in places. 

At the present time twelve of the fifteen states 
have been freed of the tick. The work is still going 
forward in the three remaining states — Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida. Incalculable losses have re- 
sulted from the tick in the South. 


Hog Cholera 


Hog cholera—perhaps the most fatal of swine dis- 
eases in the United States—received early attention 
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from the bureau scientists. Losses from this malady 
were at times enormous, running as high as $50,000,- 
000 in a year. Whole herds were often entirely wiped 
out in an outbreak, the average loss being 70 per 
cent of the herds. 

No successful medicinal treatment for hogs 
affected with cholera is known. Early attempts at 
providing a preventive agent against the disease 
were unsuccessful. Later discoveries, however, show- 
ing that the affection is caused by an invisible micro- 
organism, led to the development by Dr. Marion 
Dorset, of the bureau staff, of an immunizing serum 
which, upon being injected into the blood-stream of a 
hog, makes it resistant to the disease. 


Inasmuch as the total eradication of hog cholera 
in the United States is impracticable, outbreaks of 
the disease are prevented or controlled by the use of 
the serum developed by the bureau. 

In combating hog cholera, trained veterinarians 
are furnished by the bureau to investigate outbreaks 
of disease in swine, to make diagnoses, to hold autop- 
sies, and to give lectures and hold demonstrations in 
the principal hog-raising districts. Since the develop- 
ment of the serum prevention treatment by the 
bureau, losses in hogs in the United States have 
declined more than 60 per cent. 


° Bovine Tuberculosis 


Bovine tuberculosis, on account of its wide dis- 
tribution, is probably fraught with more danger to 
mankind than any other animal disease. The fact 
that it is transmissible to human beings, and that it 
is a heavy drain on the cattle industry, would seem to 
warrant its prompt eradication. Efforts to stamp out 
this plague locally, in fact, began many years ago. 
The present systematic campaign, started in 1917 by 
the national and state governments, to extirpate it 
from the entire country, is the most extensive of its 
kind ever waged against an animal disease by any 
nation. 

As tuberculosis in cattle cannot ordinarily be 
detected by a physical examination, its presence is 
ascertained by means of a test. Tuberculin—a prepa- 
ration devised in 1890 by Dr. Robert Koch, the emi- 
nent German physician and bacteriologist—is used 
by veterinarians as a diagnostic agent for the pur- 
pose. Cattle affected with the plague react to an 
injection of the fluid, thus demonstrating to an ex- 
perienced veterinarian the presence of the disease. 
Animals free of the plague do not react to tuber- 
culin. To neither infected nor healthy cattle is the 
test injurious when made according to bureau regu- 
lations. 

Cattle found by the test to have tuberculosis are 
removed from the herd and slaughtered, the owner 
being reimbursed in part by the national and state 
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governments jointly. The salvage value of the car- 
cass also accrues to the owner. 

By removing all reactors after each test, by dis- 
infecting and keeping the premises in a sanitary con- 
dition, and by introducing none but healthy animals, 
an owner can free his herd of tuberculosis, and keep 
it free indefinitely. No successful method of im- 
munizing cattle against tuberculosis, such as is done 
in swine against cholera, has thus far been discovered. 

While the work of eradicating tuberculosis in 
cattle has been slowed down at times, owing to cer- 
tain causes, substantial progress has been made in 
the matter. Thirteen states—North Carolina, Maine, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Nevada, Utah, New Hampshire, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky—have been freed of the disease 
to date. In the twelve-year period from 1922 to 1934, 
tuberculosis in cattle in the United States, as a result 
of the eradication campaign, declined from 4 to 1.4 
per cent. Much interest is beirig taken in the work 
by cattle-owners and the general public. In many 
states applications for herd-testing greatly exceed the 
funds available for carrying on the work. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Since the date of its establishment in 1884, the 
bureau, in co-operation with the states, has eradicated 
seven outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States. In stamping out these various appear- 
ances of this plague, all animals affected with or 
exposed to the disease were slaughtered and de- 
stroyed, and the premises on which they were found 
cleaned, disinfected, and held in quarantine until all 
danger from reinfection from them had passed. 


Owing to the danger of foot-and-mouth disease 
being reintroduced into the United States from coun- 
tries where it exists and is a permanent fixture, 
bureau inspectors, even in the face of all precautions 
that are taken against it, are kept at all times on the 
lookout for outbreaks. All diseases in live stock 
resembling this plague are promptly investigated. 
Veterinarians and other employees experienced in 
disease-control work of this kind, together with all 
necessary equipment, are available for instant ser- 
vice, should the scourge reappear at any time in the 
United States. 


Blackleg and Other Animal Diseases 


Much help has been given stockmen by the bureau 
in preventing losses of cattle from blackleg. While 
no cure is known for this disease, cattle can be pro- 
tected against it by vaccination. From 1897 until 
1922 the vaccine used for this purpose was manufac- 
tured by the bureau and issued free of charge to 
owners of cattle. In its original powdered form, this 
vaccine—an attenuated virus—was devised by French 
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veterinarians. It was, however, modified and im- 
proved in certain respects by Dr. Victor Norgaard, 
of the bureau staff. 

In the field of parasitic diseases which have made 
the profitable production of some classes of live stock 
impossible in certain sections of the United States, 
ihe bureau’s research and investigational work has 
done much to reduce losses from these causes. Effec- 
{ive treatments for internal parasites of live stock— 
such as stomach-worms, which are the bane of the 
sheep industry in parts of the South and West—have 
been developed or standardized in the Zoological 
Division of the bureau. One remedial agent—carbon 
tetrachloride—first proposed by that division, has 
been found to be a valuable contribution to human 
medicine in the treatment of hookworm disease. 

Safe and effective methods of eradicating or con- 
trolling lice, ticks, and mites infesting cattle, sheep, 
swine, horses, and poultry have been devised by 
bureau scientists, and these methods are so simple 
that they can be used without the aid of an expert. 
By these means, great areas in the West have been 
freed of sheep and cattle scabies—a line of work car- 
ried on co-operatively with the states. 

Dourine—a contagious disease of horses once 
prevalent in parts of the West—has in most in- 
stances been stamped out by the bureau, working in 
conjunction with the states and the Indian Service. 

While there is a close relationship between the 
diseases of man and those of animals, it is only within 
the last fifty years that scientific attention to any 
great extent has been focused on the latter. During 
this time, however, much progress has been made in 
the methods of diagnosing, treating, controlling, and 
eradicating such diseases. Much of this is due to the 
highly specialized research and investigational work 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. From a small 
organization of twenty employees, it has grown since 
1884 into a widely diversified branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with more than four thousand 
employees, scattered over every state of the Union. 
It is today an important contributor to the welfare 
of the live-stock industry, the public health, and the 
prosperity of the nation. It has grown into a power 
unto itself—a model after which foreign nations have 
patterned. 

Following the organization of the bureau, the 
states fell in line and established sanitary boards to 
function in conjunction with the national agency in 
combating the spread of animal diseases. As a result, 
the work of controlling such maladies is well in hand 
—better in some respects, so it is said, than that for 
stamping out diseases affecting mankind. 


“I surely do like THE PropUCER.”—JOSEPH M. ALLISON, 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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JONES-CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


BY F. R. CARPENTER 
Hayden, Colorado 


HE JONES-CONNALLY AMENDMENT TO THE AG- 

ricultural Adjustment Act, making cattle a basic com- 
modity, as originally framed and as passed by the House of 
Representatives, provided for $200,000,000 to be used as 
benefit payments to cattle-producers in “reducing surplus 
and adjusting production.” Every dollar of this amount was 
to be repaid the government by a processing tax to be Jevied 
on cattle. 

Eight amendments were added to the bill in the Senate. 
As finally made into law, the scope of the measure was 
radically enlarged. The sum of $50,000,000 was added to 
eliminate diseased cattle and purchase beef for relief pur- 
poses, which was to be paid for from the Federal Treasury 
and not to be collected back from the industry by a process- 
ing or other tax. 

The enlargement in the scope of the act of most interest 
to cattlemen is that which allows the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use any part of the $200,000,000 “to support and balance 
the markets for the dairy and beef-cattle industries.” This 
amendment gives the cattlemen of the United States a chance, 
with the assistance and protection of the federal government, 
to combine and, acting collectively, to regulate the flow of 
cattle to markets, and, by substituting collective bargaining 
power for the present individual seller method, to give pro- 
ducers a chance to meet and bargain with packers and other 
cattle-buyers on much more of an equality than is possible at 
present. 

Several attempts at such a result have been made in 
the past, as, for instance, through the Western Cattle Mar- 
keting Association in California and the Corn Belt Meat Mar- 
keting Association in Iowa; but these have achieved only 
partial and temporary success, because supplies from other 
parts of the United States, not under the same restrictions 
as members of these associations, broke down the price by 
surplus shipments. The Secretary of Agriculture now has 
the power to zone shipping areas so as to protect and foster 
local co-operative selling associations. 

Cattlemen now have the opportunity to organize their 
industry in such a way as to protect the price of live cattle 
by every legal means which collective bargaining, planned 
shipments, and skilled salesmanship, under permanent employ- 
ment of the cattlemen themselves, can give. In addition to 
that, they have $50,000,000 which can be used to eliminate 
diseased and surplus cows to cut down the rising numbers of 
cattle in this country. None of that $50,000,000 need be 
repaid by the industry. 

The original purpose of the act—to “reduce surplus and 
adjust production”—is left intact, and cattlemen may devise 
methods to accomplish this with comparatively small expense. 

It has been estimated that a bonus of $1 a hundred on 
calfy cows would average $9 a head on 3,000,000 cows, cost- 
ing a total of $27,000,000 only, and resulting in a decrease in 
production for three years to come. 


THE STOCK-YARD CODE 


N OUR MENTION OF THE PROPOSED STOCK-YARD 

code on page 18 of the March PropUCER the statement 
is made that all sales of live stock under the code must be 
made according to standard government grades. This should 
have read “all sales of live stock outside of the central mar- 
kets.” 


INTERPRETATION OF NEW TUBERCULOSIS 
REGULATION 


N THE JANUARY “PRODUCER,” ON PAGE 7, IS 

given a full account of the action of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association in establishing new rules for 
the accreditation of range areas. Section 20, paragraph B, 
as reported therein, is the alternative method adopted by that 
association at the request of the American National Live 
Stock Association. It reads as follows: 


“When ail bulls, purebred breeding cattle, milk cows, 
barnyard cows, and home-fed cattle are tuberculin-tested, and 
properly identified post-mortem reports are produced show- 
ing that at least 10 per cent and not less than twenty-five 
animals of the breeding herd have been slaughtered within a 
year, and that such post-mortem examination failed to dis- 
close lesions of tuberculosis.” 


The wording is, perhaps, unfortunate, as it would indi- 
cate that “all bulls” would have to be tested to accredit a 
herd under this plan. That clearly was not the intent, as all 
those who participated in the working-out of the new pro- 
gram will testify, and as the statement that at least 10 per 
cent of the “breeding herd have been slaughtered within a 
year” would indicate. It was clearly understood that the 
purpose and method of accreditation under the new plan 
would be to visit every ranch and to test all “available” 
cattle around the headquarters, such as bulls, purebred breed- 
ing cattle, barnyard cows, and home-fed cattle, but that, in 
lieu of actually testing 10 per cent of the range herd, either 
bulls or females, the post-mortem records of the slaughter of 
a similar number within the year were to be accepted, 

It came to our attention that some of the fieldmen of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry were interpreting the new rule 
to mean that all bulls had to be tested. Secretary Mollin 
therefore wrote to Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the bureau, 
asking him for an official interpretation of the rule, and the 
following excerpt from his letter is in answer thereto. The 
word “available” was underlined by Dr. Mohler in pen when 
he signed the letter, and that single word is the determining 
factor, showing clearly what was the intent of the new plan, 
and how it is to be officially administered: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1934. 


“T have your letter of March 9 regarding the tuberculin- 
‘esting of cattle under range conditions, and note that you 
were informed in Amarillo that there was some objection to 
the tuberculin-testing of all bulls. This is the first informa- 
tion of this kind that I have received from any of the west- 
ern states, where this work seems to be making good progress, 


“It is my interpretation that this requirement calls for 
the testing of all available bulls in herds of range cattle 
showing no evidence of tuberculosis.” 


KANSAS STOCKMEN AT SALINA 


ALINA ON MARCH 7-9, 1934, WAS HOST TO THE 

twenty-first annual convention of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association. A large delegation of cattlemen from all sec- 
tions of the state was in attendance, and the meeting was 
one of the best in many years. 

President James Tod presented an outline of what the 
organization had done during the past twelve months to 
realize its aims, and Secretary J. H. Mercer submitted a 
full report of its activities. Governor Alf M. Landon spoke 
briefly on general agricultural problems. Ex-Congressman 
John N. Norton, of Nebraska, now connected with the AAA 
at Washington, expounded the administration’s production- 
control program. Dan D. Casement, of Manhattan, and 
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O. O. Wolf, of Ottawa, gave their views of the Agricultura] 
Adjustment Act, the former emphasizing his well-known 
opposition to government interference in business. This 
was followed by informal debate from the floor. 

Various phases of the live-stock and meat industry were 
discussed by Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, 
president of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, who pleaded for early enactment of a marketing agree- 
ment and said that the prosperity of the industry depended 
upon realization of the fact that producers and packers are 


‘partners in the same business; State Senator Clyde Coff- 


man, of Overbrook; W. A. Cochel, editor of the Weekly 
Kansas City Star, and various members. R. C. Pollock, 
manager of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chi- 
cago, sketched the manifold enterprises in which that insti- 
tution is engaged. An invitation to join the United States 
Live Stock Association was extended by Dan W. Hildebrand, 
of Seward, Nebraska, president of that body. 


Following is a list of the resolutions: 


Opposing any plan of compulsory control of crop or 
live-stock production; 

Urging that no processing or compensating tax be ap- 
plied to cattle while prices are at present low levels and until 
ample protection is provided against importation of canned 
meats, hides, fats and oils; 

Asking amendment of Packers and Stock Yards Act to 
give Secretary of Agriculture same authority over direct 
marketing and concentration points as he now has over cen 
tral markets, and demanding that packers refrain from en- 
gaging in business of raising or feeding live stock; 

Favoring elimination of existing discriminations in rail- 
road rates and rules relating to live stock and its products 
as between different points of consignment; 

Indorsing activities of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and calling upon market agencies to recognize it as 
national spokesman of industry; 
| Advocating removal of arbitrary limit on federal farm 
oans; 

Favoring legislation which will effect distribution of pub- 
lic funds so far as possible among banks in localities where 
funds originate; 

Requesting organization of federal production loan agency 
in Kansas; 

Recommending legislation making it duty of owner to 
list all taxable property; 

Urging market regulations providing that all sales agen- 
cies must have proper evidence of ownership before remitting 
proceeds to sellers of live stock; Se 

Urging legislation to regulate, license, and bond opera- 
tors of community sales; 

Thanking railroads of Southwest for granting reduced 
rates to drought-stricken communities on feed and live stock; 

Asking that embargo on importation of live animals and 
fresh meats from countries where foot-and-mouth disease is 
known to exist be continued; 

Urging Congress to impose tax of 10 cents a pound on 
imported vegetable oils and fats used in manufacture of 
oleomargarine and soap; 

Asking railroads to make similar reduction in rates on 
live stock as has been made in passenger fares; 

Demanding that no oppressive legislation be enacted by 
Congress with reference to motor vehicles; 

Declaring it to be imperative that marketing charges on 
live stock be lowered; 

Urging elimination of provisions in Packers’ Consent 
Decree increasing cost of processing and distributing meat 
products. 


James Tod, of Maplehill, was re-elected president. Vice- 
presidents were chosen as follows: first, W. H. Burke, of 
Little River; second, Ward McGinnis, of Eureka; third, C. F. 
M. Stone, of Whiting; fourth, R. J. Laubengayer, of Salina. 
J. H. Mercer continues as secretary, 


“I like your PropuceR.”—H. J. CHASSELL, Gillette, Wyo. 
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THE TEXAS CONVENTION 


HE FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
jc and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, held 
in the city of San Antonio, March 20-22, from the standpoint 
of enthusiasm as well as attendance was more like an old- 
time, pre-depression meeting than any that has been held for 
several years. It was estimated that there were about 1,500 
cattlemen, with their ladies, present, and at every business 
session the convention hall was filled to overflowing. Interest 
in the program to be worked out under the pending Jones- 
Connally bill, making cattle a basic commodity, was especially 
keen. The Texas Live Stock Marketing Association, and the 
credit agency affiliated with it, holding their meeting at the 
same time, added their contribution to the crowd. 

The cattlemen had been looking forward to a visit with 
that genial old trail-driver, Ike T. Pryor, former president of 
the association and of the American National Live Stock 
Association, whose home is in San Antonio. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Pryor was prevented by illness from being pres- 
ent, and instead sent a message of greeting. Mayor C. K. 
Quinn welcomed the guests to the city. Perry S. Robertson, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, and H. L. Kokernot, 
former president of the association, also extended welcomes. 
Response was given by C. C. Slaughter, of Dallas. 

The first formal speaker announced on the program was 
Governor Miriam A. Ferguson. Unable to come, Mrs. Fergu- 
son had delegated John H. Bickett, Jr., of San Antonio, to 
represent her. Mr. Bickett urged the stockmen to keep in 
close touch with what was going on at Washington. The 
retiring president, Dolph Briscoe, of Uvalde, in his annual 
address said that any adjustment program must originate 
with the cattlemen themselves. It was within their power to 
secure the right kind of production control, if they stood 
together. Too easy credit had been the cause of overproduc- 
tion, and it was the duty of every cattleman to co-operate 
with the government in righting that condition and restoring 
prosperity. The industry was now emerging out of the dark 
woods, after the most critical period in its history. He called 
attention to the need of perfecting the state organization, and 
at the same time giving the American National active sup- 
port on the national program. 

A Legislative Committee of Five was named, composed 
of the president, the first and second vice-presidents, H. L. 
Kokernot, and Claude K. McCann. 

On the morning of March 21, A. C. Williams, president 
of the Federal Land Bank, and Dwight P. Reordan, president 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, both at Houston, 
discussed federal aid in live-stock financing. Harry A. Petrie, 
chief of the cattle and sheep division of the AAA, pointed 
out that the dairy industry is largely responsible for the big 
surplus of cattle and must be considered in any adjustment. 

On the last day, F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, reported on what the Com- 
mittee of Five had done. He said that a cattle program could 
be worked out with a small processing tax—certainly not over 
50 cents per cwt.—and stressed that cattlemen should insist 
upon a marketing agreement between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the packers. Indorsement of the work of the 
committee was given in one of the resolutions passed. 

A barbecue, dances on all three evenings of the con- 
vention, moving pictures of ranch scenes, and teas for the 
ladies were among the many entertainment features. 

Following is a summary of the resolutions adopted: 

Condemning ruling of Interstate Commerce Commission 


that carload shipments of cattle not destined for market must 
be weighed in transit; 


Opposing any change in present bedding rules on ship- 
ments of live stock within state; 

Requesting railroads to restore privilege of through rate 
with change of ownership; 

Indorsing Kleberg bill (H.R. 8050) providing for tax of 
10 cents a pound on oleomargarine manufactured from fats 
and oils produced outside continental United States; 

Petitioning administration for support of section in rev- 
enue bill providing for excise tax of 5 cents a pound on 
coconut, palm, sesame, sunflower, and fish oils; 

Calling for embargo on importations of canned meats 
during present emergency, and meanwhile for permanent 
increase of tariff by full 50 per cent allowed under act; 

Asking for tariff of 6 cents a pound on cattle hides, kip 
and calf skins, and, until this can be done, quota system dras- 
tically limiting imports; 

Protesting against any lowering, by treaty or otherwise, 
of present import duties on cattle or cattle products; 

Urging amendments to existing laws removing limits on 
loans by federal land banks, and liberalizing rules for 
appraisements and rates of interest; 

Denouncing bill introduced in Congress requiring joint 
income-tax returns by husband and wife; 

Opposing passage of pending bills for restriction of direct 
marketing of live stock; 

Opposing application of regulations at central markets 
to feeding points of special service to live-stock industry, as 
provided in proposed stock-yard code; 

Urging that immed‘ate reductions be made in yardage 
and feed charges at central markets, in line with decreased 
costs; 

Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and urging additional support for extension of its field to 
include national advertising campaign; 

Supporting program of research into problems confront- 
ing live-stock industry, and urging federal and state agencies 
to take necessary steps to this end; 

Commending Senator Connally for aggressively sponsor- 
ing section in revenue bill providing for excise tax of 5 cents 
a pound on coconut oil and copra, and for offering amend- 
ment to include other oils; 

Thanking Representatives Jones and Kleberg for untiring 
efforts in initiating and supporting measures in aid of cattle 
industry; 

Expressing appreciation to President Briscoe and other 
officers for loyal services in behalf of association and whole 
industry; 

Voicing gratitude to officials of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at Houston for efficient way in which they have 
dealt with stockmen of district; 

Expressing thanks to Committee of Five of American 
National Live Stock Association for constructive accomplish- 
ments and for efforts in suggesting legislation beneficial to 
cattlemen; 

Expressing grief at death of members during past year; 

Regretting absence of Colonel Ike T. Pryor on account of 
illness and wishing him a speedy recovery. 


W. T. Coble, of Amarillo, first vice-president, was elevated 
to the presidential chair, in succession to Dolph Briscoe. J. 
Claude McGill, of Alice, moved up from second to first vice- 
president; Joe T. Sneed, Jr., of Amarillo, taking his place as 
second vice-president. E. B. Spiller remains as secretary- 
manager, Tad Moses as assistant secretary, Dayton Moses as 
attorney, and W. E. Connell as treasurer—all of Fort Worth. 
Next year’s convention goes to Houston. 

At the meeting of the Texas Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, H. L. Kokernot, of San Antonio, was re-elected presi- 
dent; T. D. Hobart, of Pampa, and J. M. West, of Houston, 
vice-presidents; W. E. Connell, of Fort Worth, treasurer; and 
John C. Burns, of Fort Worth, manager. 


No Free Access to British Market for New Zealand Butter 


An offer from New Zealand to lower tariffs against 
British goods, in return for a continued free market for dairy 
products in Great Britain, has been rejected by the British 
government. 
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PANHANDLE BREEDERS ELECT OFFICERS 


L. McDONALD, OF HEREFORD, TEXAS, WAS 

D. elected president of the Panhandle Hereford Breeders’ 

Association at the annual meeting of that organization held 

in connection with the Amarillo Fat Stock Show, March 6-9. 

P. J. Pronger, of Stratford, was re-elected vice-president and 
W. M. Gouldy, of Amarillo, secretary. 

A feeling of optimism over the future of the cattle indus- 

try prevailed throughout the session, as speaker after speaker 

told of improved conditions, especially in the purebred field. 


PANHANDLE CATTLEMEN MEET AT 
AMARILLO 


N TUESDAY, MARCH 6, THE PANHANDLE LIVE 

Stock Association held its annual convention, at the 
same time that it sponsored the annual Amarillo Fat Stock 
Show. Both were a decided success, with good crowds in 
attendance. Jay Taylor, president, presided at the meeting. 
The address of welcome was given by Gene Howe, Amarillo 
publisher, and the response by Fred Hobart, of Canadian. 
Addresses were made by Grover Hill, of Amarillo; F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation; Lon A. Smith, chairman of the Texas State Railway 
Commission; Colonel Ernest Thompson, a member of the 
commission; and State Senator Clint Small, of Amarillo. 
Colonel Thompson called attention particularly to the uneven 
distribution of wealth, stating that, if the population of the 
United States was taken as consisting of 100 people, and the 
wealth as represented by $100, one man would have $59; 
one, $9; twenty-two, $1.22 each; and seventy-six, less than 
7 cents apiece. 

At the annual Hereford sale, about fifty bulls were dis- 
posed of, at an average price of $275, whereas the average a 
year ago was slightly less than $100. The recent advance in 
the price of fat cattle has been reflected in both the price 
of and the demand for range cattle, and a spirit of optimism 
was quite evident at the meeting. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Condemning ruling of Interstate Commerce Commission 
requiring that carload shipments of cattle not destined for 
market must be weighed in transit; 

Requesting all merchants with whom cattlemen do busi- 
ness to handle only domestic canned meats; 

Urging that there be no lowering of tariffs on live stock 
and live-stock products; 

Opposing application of restrictions in proposed stock- 
yard code to railroad feeding points; 

Asking immediate reductions in yardage charges at cen- 
tral markets; 

Urging broadening of beef-grading service, with estab- 
lishment of uniform system and designation of grades by 
numbers; 

Protesting against division of territory by packers, and 
demanding that all packer buying be done on competitive 
basis; 

Denouncing bill introduced in Congress requiring joint 
income-tax returns by husband and wife; 

Indorsing Kleberg bill for placing tax of 10 cents a 
pound on oleomargarine not made wholly from domestic fats 
and oils; 

Favoring state tax on butter substitutes made from im- 
ported substances; 

Thanking Committee of Five of American National Live 
Stock Association for its constructive accomplishments in 
behalf of cattle industry; 

Appreciating action of railroads in reducing rates on live 
stock and feed to alleviate drought conditions in Panhandle; 

Commending Congressman Marvin Jones for loyal ser- 
vice to industry, and indorsing legislation introduced by him 
in its aid; 


Approving bill presented by Senator Connally for mak- 
ing cattle basic commodity; 

Petitioning Congress for amendments to existing laws 
removing limits on loans from federal land banks, and liber. 
alizing rules for appraisements and rates of interest; 

Commending efficient functioning of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at Houston; 

Favoring enactment of legislation empowering federal 
land banks to make loans on lands used for grazing of cattle 
up to 50 per cent of value of security, to avoid loss of ranch 
property through depressed condition of industry 


GILA ASSOCIATION MAKES SUGGESTIONS As 
TO NATIONAL FORESTS 


Ce OF THE FOLLOWING REPORT, UNANI- 
mously approved at a recent meeting of the Gila County 
Cattle Growers’ Association, have been sent to Arizona’s dele- 
gation in Congress—Senators Henry F. Ashurst and Carl 
Hayden, and Representative Isabella Greenway—with the 
request that they co-operate in gaining the objects sought: 


“We, the cattlemen of the Gila County Cattle Growers’ 
Association, appreciate the work of the federal government 
through the Forest Service, CWA, NIRA, and CCC in the 
erosion-control work, and pledge our co-operation and support 
to all projects which will not be injurious to, or tend to elimi- 
nate, the cattle industry of the West. 

_ “The cattle industry is one of the most depressed indus- 
tries, and we ask that the Forest Service give its co-operation 
to the administration in its efforts to hasten the recovery of 
this industry. Since some of the present regulations and plans 
of the Forest Service are very detrimental to the cattle indus- 
try, we respectfully submit the following constructive sug- 
gestions: 

“1. We ask that grazing permittees be given full consid- 

eration and consultation when erosion-control projects or new 
grazing regulations are being formulated. 
; “2. We suggest that the Forest Service assist us in gain- 
ing better distribution of live stock by (a) water development, 
either by spring development or by tank-building, and (b) trail- 
building. 

“3. We suggest the eradication of objectionable and poi- 
sonous plants. 

“We respectfully submit the following objections to the 
extensive fencing program which is now being planned by the 
Forest Service: 

‘ "a Fencing of stream-beds deprives cattle of early spring 
eed, 

“2. Fencing tends to stop the natural drift of cattle, and 
also increases the possibilities of overgrazing in adjoining 
areas. 

“3. Fencing causes additional labor and expense to the 
stockmen in the working of their cattle. 

, “We protest the enactment of any new methods of recon- 
naissance or computation which will reduce the present carry- 
Ing capacities of our ranges. 

“We ask that only the most worthy applicants be granted 
small, untransferable, new grazing permits, and that the regu- 
lations be changed so that in the future only original home- 
steaders will be eligible to apply for new permits.” 


Indorsement was given of H. R. 8050—the Kleberg bill for 
taxing oleomargarine made from foreign oils. 


YAVAPAI CATTLEMEN NAME OFFICERS 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE YAVAPAI 
County Cattlemen’s Association, held in Prescott, Ari- 
zona, on March 3, the following officers were named: Clarence 
C. Jackson, of Kirkland, president, in succession to Cort 
Carter; Jerome O. Eddy, of Skull Valley, vice-president for 
the eastern half of the county; and Robert E. Perkins, secre- 
tary. The president is elected at large by the association, 
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and each of the two groups—those on the Prescott side and 
those on the Camp Verde side of the mountains—chooses its 
own vice-president and directors. Monthly luncheons are 
given alternately at Camp Verde and Prescott. 


ONE MORE ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 
DONATES CALVES 


NOTHER ARIZONA ORGANIZATION HAS FALLEN 
A in line with the calf-donation idea originated in Yavapai 
County. Last month the Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers’ 
Association turned over a check for $652 to the American 
National Live Stock Association, derived from the sale of 
calves given by members, for the purpose of helping the 
National carry on its work. James W. Smith, of Willcox, is 
president of the organization. 

In addition to the check for $518 presented to Secretary 
Mollin at the Albuquerque convention as the proceeds of the 
“give-a-calf” drive of the Gila County Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion, a further remittance of $160.53 has been received from 
that association, making a total of $678.53 realized from this 
plan—“‘a sum of which we are proud, and which, we feel, 
shows a small part of our appreciation of the good work being 
done by the National,” writes Secretary Stephen L. Bixby in 
transmitting the check. The president of this organization is 
Earl Horrell. 

With the check for $1,000 from the Yavapai County 
Cattlemen’s Association, previously received, this makes a 
total of $2,330.53 contributed to date through the “give-a-calf” 
plan. As the many matters of vital importance to the live- 
stock industry at present pending make the expenses of the 
National at this time exceptionally heavy, this evidence of 
willingness to share the burden is deeply appreciated. 


COLORADO CATTLEMEN APPROVE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


NDORSEMENT OF ALL THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
by the American National Live Stock Association at the 
Albuquerque convention was voted by the Bent-Prowers 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association at its sixty-fourth 
annual meeting, held in Las Animas, Colorado, on February 
22, 1934. Action was urged against the practice of certain 
trucks of transporting live stock without proper inspection, 
thus encouraging thefts. Truckers engaged in the business of 
common carriers, it was held, should be required to carry 
inspectors’ certificates of clearance with all stock shipments 
within the state, and public sales in which two or more own- 
ers are interested should be deemed community sales, with 
stock to be inspected by an authorized brand inspector. A 
protest was lodged against legislation aimed at restricting 
sugar-beet production. 
Raymond McMillin, of Carleton, is president of this asso- 
ciation; Mat Jones, of Eads, vice-president; and A. S. Dean, 
of Las Animas, secretary. 


NORTH PARK STOCKMEN WOULD LEAVE 
DOMAIN ALONE 


PPOSITION TO ANY CHANGE IN THE METHOD 
of administering the public domain was voiced by the 
North Park Stock Growers’ Association in a_ resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting at Walden, Colorado, in 
March. Such change, it was declared, under present con- 
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ditions would work a hardship upon the live-stock industry 
of Jackson County and would prevent its further development. 


Charles P. Murphy is president and Thomas P. Coolidge 
secretary of this association. 


COLORADO PRODUCTION CREDIT CORPO- 
RATION ORGANIZED 


RGANIZATION OF THE COLORADO LIVE STOCK 

Production Credit Corporation, mentioned in the March 
PRODUCER, was completed at Denver last month with the 
election of officers. Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock Association, was 
chosen president by the Board of Directors, and W. A. 
Braiden, of La Jara, vice-president. For the position of 
secretary-treasurer and general manager, Field Bohart, of 
Colorado Springs, was selected. President Collins, A. A. 
Smith, of Sterling, and M. E. Noonen, of Kremmling, will 
serve as a loan committee. 

Mr. Bohart, who has been actively engaged in cattle- 
raising in El Paso County, is widely known in this part of 
the country and is thoroughly familiar with the financial 
needs of the industry. For two terms he was president of 
the Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association. 


NEVADA ORGANIZATION INDORSES 
COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


T THE MEETING OF THE LIVE STOCK DEPART- 
ment of the Nevada State Farm Bureau in Reno on 
February 24, mentioned in the March PRODUCER, a resolution 
was adopted expressing confidence in the Committee of Five 
and Secretary Mollin, requesting the continuance of the work 
of this committee, and pledging whatever financial support it 
is possible to give. 

It was the sense of the meeting that every dollar of the 
$200,000,000 appropriation which is to be spent for the benefit 
of the beef-cattle industry should be used in the direct pur- 
chase and canning of old or undesirable cows, and in the elimi- 
nation of tubercular and otherwise diseased animals, rather 
than in a program which would involve the spaying of large 
numbers of heifers and throwing an additional supply of beef 
on the market, to the further depression of prices. Accord- 
ing to the resolution, beef so canned should be taken out of 
consumptive channels and stored as a stabilizing reserve sup- 
ply until the price of beef has reached a satisfactory level, 
and the proceeds from the sale should be credited to the 
amount raised by processing and compensatory taxes. 


PACIFIC COAST MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
REORGANIZED 


HANGE IN NAME AND POLICY OF THE PACIFIC 

coast live-stock selling organization and of its publica- 
tion has been effected. The former Western Cattle Marketing 
Association will henceforth be known as the Pacific States 
Live Stock Marketing Association. Its field has been wid- 
ened and its framework made more elastic, in that members 
are now permitted to market their live stock in any way 
they choose, as set out in the February Propucer. All con- 
nection between the Marketing Association and the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association has been severed, and a‘ new 
president and secretary have been elected, in the persons of 
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J. Sheldon Potter and Earl D. Schlaman. R. L. Concannon, 
sales manager of the Western Cattle Marketing Association, 
will continue in that position with the new body. 

At the same time, the organ of the association, Western 
Cattle Markets and News, has been renamed the Pacific 
Stockman. The scope of the weekly has been broadened to 
include all types of live-stock activities, and all marketing 
media will in the future be represented. Charles L. Irvine 
remains as editor. 


MID-WEST GOVERNORS IN CONFERENCE 


OVERNORS, OR THEIR REPRESENTATIVES, FROM 

five mid-western states, in conference at Des Moines 
last month with leaders of farm organizations, submitted 
a program to President Roosevelt containing the following 
three points: (1) recognition of agriculture as a major 
industry subject to regulation under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act or as a utility; (2) fixing of farm prices 
equivalent to cost of production plus a fair profit; (3) com- 
pulsory crop control on all basic agricultural commodities. 
Such a plan, it was held, was the only method by which 
effective stabilization could be attained. It was also pro- 
posed that permanent headquarters be established for an 
association of governors from fifteen states of the Middle 
West. : 

Back of the demand for compulsory crop control, it was 
explained, was the fear that the voluntary-agreement plan 
would break down. This is in line with the theories advanced 
by Milo Reno, president of the Farmers’ Holiday Association. 


DENVER COMMMISSION-RATE HEARING 


OR SEVERAL WEEKS A FORMAL HEARING HAS 

been in progress at Denver, under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act, to determine fair and reasonable commission rates. 
On March 27 and 28 witnesses for the producers appeared, 
and presented an urgent plea for the permanent establish- 
ment of such rates at this market. Those appearing were F. 
R. Carpenter, of Hayden; A. A. Smith, of Sterling; R. F. 
Rockwell, of Paonia; R. A. Maxfield, of Laporte; Thorwald 
Sackett, of Livermore; R. M. McMillin, of Lamar; A. A. Cur- 
tis, of Steamboat Springs; Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association; and F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

It was plainly indicated that, while the stockmen of the 
state appreciate the temporary reduction made a year ago by 
the commission men, they recognize it as only temporary. 
Hence the desire, and need, for a permanent rate in line with 
the reasonable cost of rendering efficient service. Attention 
was called to the fact that lower rates have been established 
at all river markets, which compete with the Denver market, 
and the opinion was expressed that the establishment of 
similar rates here would help draw business to Denver. 

The statement in the Denver Daily Record Stockman of 
March 28 that “commission rates are attacked by stockmen” 
is in no sense true. No attempt was made by any witness to 
say what the rates should be. That was recognized as the 
province of the Packers and Stock Yards Administration, 
with the machinery for investigation at its disposal. Pro- 
ducer witnesses did call attention to the tremendous waste in 
maintaining in the field a large corps of solicitors, who over- 
lap, and insist on performing services—such as sorting— 
which are in no way desired, or needed, by the stockmen. 
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Forced economy on the part of the commission men in this 
one item, with the benefits passed on to the producers, would 
alone make the hearing well worth while for all those who 
ship to the Denver market. 

It is expected that a decision will be rendered within a 
few months, so that new and permanent rates, in line with 
those at other markets, will be established in time for the 
fall shipping season. 


COMMISSION RATES AT CHICAGO 


ATE WHEN THE ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF 

Agriculture of January 8, 1934, prescribing new com- 
mission rates at Chicago, is to become effective, after repeated 
postponements has now been fixed at April 20. On February 
7 the commission firms filed a petition for rehearing, alleging, 
among other things, that the new schedules would make it 
impossible for them to meet necessary operating costs, and 
that there had been certain increases in expenses resulting 
from the National Recovery and Agricultural Adjustment 
Acts of which the secretary had failed to take account. This 
petition was denied, but the following modifications of the 
cattle tariff were granted (in cents per head; rates of the 
first order in parentheses) : 


Light Medium Heavy 
Calves Weights Weights Weights 
Consignments of 1 
OWE vi eek 45 80 90 100 
Consignments of more 
than 1 head— 
Di Bc coccinea 30 55 (50) 65 (60) 15 
PO CEO SO! sccxs ct cieereetiecas 25 45 (40) 55 (50) 65 (60) 
Each head over 30.... 20 35 (80) 45 (40) 55 (50) 


Besides, the charge on each head of hogs over 50 will be 
10 cents, instead of 5 as first decreed, and on the first 10 in 
each 300 head of sheep it will be 25 cents instead of 20. 


INTEREST RATE LOWERED 


OWERING OF INTEREST RATES ON NEW LOANS 
made by the federal intermediate credit banks from 3 to 
2% per cent has been announced by William I. Myers, gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration. This action auto- 
matically reduces the rate to farmers borrowing from pro- 
duction credit associations and other institutions discounting 
with the intermediate credit banks. Interest on production 
credit association loans will thus be decreased from 6 to 5% 
per cent. 

The 2% per cent discount rate, which is the lowest in the 
history of the intermediate credit banks, has been made pos- 
sible by the recent sale of debentures bearing a low rate of 
interest. 


THE CALENDAR 


April 20, 1934—Annual Nebraska Feeders’ Day, Lincoln, Neb. 
April 21, 1934—Annual Live Stock Feeders’ Day, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 
May 24-26, 1934—Annual Cenvention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Miles City, Mont. 

June 1-2, 1934—Annual Convention of Oregon Cattle and 
Horse Raisers’ Association, Lakeview, Ore. 

June 4-5, 1934—Annual Convention of National Cottonseed 
Products Association, New Orleans, La. 

June 8-9, 1934—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, Sterling, Colo. 

June 14-16, 1934—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, North Platte, Neb. 

October 20-27, 1934—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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MARKETING LEGISLATION 


FTER YEARS OF DEBATE AS TO THE 
Act of direct marketing, particularly of 
hogs, upon the price-level at the central mar- 

kets, an intensive effort is now being made in Con- 
gress to enact legislation which, according to its 
proponents, is designed to regulate or supervise, 
rather than prohibit, the sale of live stock at other 
than central market points. Senator Capper has 
introduced various bills in the Senate for this pur- 
pose, while Representatives Hope and Wearin have 
presented similar bills in the House. To the extent 
that these bills are confined to the purpose above 
stated, the West is not particularly interested; but 
if, in bringing the hog concentration points under 
supervision, the legislation proposed is so drastic 


' as to place serious obstacles in the way of marketing 


live stock according to the method which has been in 
existence for years throughout the West and South- 
west, then there will be strong opposition to it. The 
latest measures introduced in both houses, in our 
opinion, are entirely too far-reaching, and certainly 
must be considerably modified before they can become 
law. Some of the provisions which seem to go far 


beyond the professed purpose of the legislation are as 
follows: 
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Every railroad loading-point in which 250 or 
more head of live stock are handled in any one week 
would be considered a public, posted stock-yard, 
unless the pens are used for the sole purpose of 
loading, unloading, feeding, watering, and resting live 
stock in transit. Hence, a chance sale of feeder live 
stock at such a point, while feeding en route to mar- 
ket, would bring a strictly railroad feeding-point 
under the jurisdiction of the act, according to the 
Capper bill. The Wearin bill would not even exempt 
pens at slaughtering establishments used for the sole 
purpose of holding live stock preliminary to slaugh- 
ter. This is one of the most objectionable provisions, 
as it would tend to bring under the act small packers 
who are located far away from central markets, and 
who have always bought their supplies direct in the 
country. 

All persons who buy or sell live stock at any 
stock-yard point, as classified above, are termed 
dealers. A dealer, in order to be permitted to operate, 
must secure a permit from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture within thirty days of the passage of the act. 
Failing to do this, he must first obtain a certificate 
of convenience and necessity before being allowed 
either to buy or to sell. He must also file a bond for 
performance of his contract, and comply with many 
other regulations. While such provisions may be . 
desirable for the control of hog concentration points, 
they would tend absolutely to prevent the sale of 
feeder stock in transit, where it might be very eco- 
nomical to divert it to some near-by farm or ranch 
for fattening purposes. No farmer or feeder is going 
to register as a dealer, and hence he would be pro- 
hibited from making purchases of feeder live stock at 
any railroad point at which such transactions now 
occasionally occur. 

Provisions for filing complaints against packers, 
even though they buy in the country direct from the 
rancher, on the ground that such practice is harmful 
to the central markets, and is for the purpose of pre- 
venting competition and controlling price, might 
eventually force all small packers entirely to cease 
buying direct on western ranches. It should be 
remembered that there are long reaches of country 
in the West and Southwest which do not have any 
central markets, or markets of any kind. There are 
small packing-plants scattered around over this terri- 
tory, and it would be illogical to force them to go to 
central markets some distance away for the purchase 
of their supplies. 


A further provision requires a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity before any new concern could 
engage in the packing business. This provision, in 
connection with the filing of complaints against 
existing packers who now buy at ranch points, would 
certainly tend to restrict buying competition, and 
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eventually tend toward restoring the situation that 
existed twenty or twenty-five years ago, when prac- 
tically all the live stock was handled through a few 
central markets and the bulk of it was purchased by 
the five big packers. We believe that the growth of 
the country and the increased population in many 
new localities make it economically unsound ever to 
attempt to restore that condition. We remind our 
readers that the largest profits ever made by the big 
packers were in those days of almost complete control 
of the market. 

It is also provided that no live stock can be sold 
at other than central markets except in accordance 
with rules for grading and inspection prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Again referring to 
the movement of feeder cattle through railroad feed- 
ing-points, this provision would tend completely to 
eliminate sales. If legislation is to be passed, it would 
seem necessary that considerable discretion be left 
to the secretary as to just what points are to come 
under regulation. It is obvious that it is not neces- 
sary to apply the restrictions named above to the 
selling in transit of feeder live stock, or to the 
packers who buy fat live stock direct on the ranch 
in a territory where that is the principal system of 
marketing. Fortunately, Secretary Wallace a few 
weeks ago initiated a study as to the actual effects of 
the present system of direct marketing, and it is not 
believed that any action will be taken on the pending 
bills until the results of this study are available. 


We wish it clearly understood that, in voicing the 
above objections to the bills as they now stand, we 
do not want to inject ourselves into the scrap between 
the commission men and the packers as to how hogs 
shall be marketed. Our criticisms are in no way 
aimed at the central markets. We believe that they 
fill a useful place in our scheme of marketing. But 
we maintain that it is unwise to attempt to force live 
stock through the central markets if such live stock 
economically moves otherwise, and that the bills 
should be amended so that the regulations will apply 
only where needed. 

F. E. MOLLIN, 
Secretary. 


BUYER’S OR SELLER’S MARKET? 


HE BIG DIFFERENCE THAT A _ RELA- 
[ives small change in supply makes in determin- 

ing the price basis is well illustrated by the 
recent sharp advance in bull prices. It is a well- 
known fact that a slight surplus over immediate 
demand always has the effect of lowering the price 
of the commodity out of all proportion to the actual 
amount of the surplus; but it is seldom that we get 
so good an illustration of this truth as exists today. 
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The cattle market generally, while showing a 
much firmer undertone, has not made any sensational 
advance, as the current supply is apparently about 
equal to the demand. Such improvement as has been 
registered, therefore, seems largely due to decreased 
supplies of pork and lamb—the principal competitors 
of beef in the central markets. But the market on 
bulls is a different story. For several years, as the 
pinch of the depression became miore and more notice- 
able, the stockman curtailed expenditures all along 
the line, and did not make an exception in the case 
of his annual bull replenishment. To meet the situa- 
tion, the breeder trimmed his herds more closely 
and, likewise to save expense, registered a smaller 
number of animals. All of a sudden last summer 
it became apparent that there were hardly bulls 
enough to go around, and the result has been a sharp 
increase in price. As one bull-breeder remarked 
recently: “For several years past it has been up to 
the sellers to hunt prospective purchasers with the 
question: ‘Will you buy a bull?’ Today it is the 
other way around, and the buyers are doing the seek- 
ing, with the question: ‘How much will you take for 
that one?’ ” 

It is just the slight difference between those two 
remarks which tells the whole story in the live-stock 
industry. If we can find a way to control our sur- 
plus, and make the market, most of the time at least, 
a seller’s market, we shall have gone a long way on 
the road to stabilization. 


YOUR ASSOCIATION AND MINE 


T IS DOUBTFUL WHETHER THERE HAS 

| ever been a similar period in the history of live- 
stock organizations when interest in matters 

pertaining to the industry was so keen as has been 
the case during the past year. Whether to make 
cattle a basic commodity; the issue of processing 
taxes; farm credit problems; forest grazing fees; 
public-land and fence matters; railroad rates and 
regulations; the tariff, and the related question of 
fats-and-oils legislation, all have been moot ques- 
tions, and have been debated seriously wherever 
stockmen have gathered. 

In particular, the question of whether cattle 
should be made a basic commodity and subjected to 
a processing tax has engaged the thought of cattle- 
men all over the country. Some of those who favor 
the scheme have been inclined to blame the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association because it op- 
posed the inclusion of cattle as a basic commodity 
when the bill was being drafted a year ago. The 
strongest criticism comes from people who then 
voiced no opinion as to what was the proper thing to 
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do. This can be safely stated as a fact, because at 
that time there were few, if any, outspokenly in 
favor of the inclusion of cattle. Some were uncer- 
tain; others felt that live stock should be excluded, 
but that, if hogs went in, cattle should likewise go. 
Memory, however, is short. In their later reasonings, 
having come to the conclusion that the proper course 
is to include cattle, these men turn at once to criti- 
cism of those who opposed such inclusion, even 
though conditions at that time, on which the deci- 
sion to oppose it rested, were entirely unlike those 
obtaining today. 

This brings up the question as to how association 
policies are determined. There is only one way in 
which this can rightly be done, and that is by adopt- 
ing a policy which represents the viewpoint of the 
majority of those present at a meeting, assuming that 
the meeting contains a proper quorum authorized to 
do business in the name of the organization. The 
officers do not attempt to shape these policies. It is 
their duty to carry out the instructions given them 
at annual or special meetings. No stockman has any 
right to complain as to a policy adopted, if he has 
neglected his duty to help formulate it. 


There can be no question as to the need of a 
strong national organization, representing the range- 
cattle producers. The urgency of the matters which 
have confronted your association during the past 
year proves this beyond all reasonable doubt. Repre- 
sentatives of every section of the West should par- 
ticipate in its meetings and in formulating its poli- 
cies. Constructive criticism from inside the ranks is 
the one way to insure that the association properly 
serves you. Destructive criticism from outside the 
ranks is the one way to tear down your national 
organization and to make weak its voice in Washing- 
ton. Whenever the organizations comprising the 
American National Live Stock Association think of 
its activities only as being a necessary part of each 
individual member’s own activities, and as such give 
it the fullest support possible, then, and then only, 
will your national organization be able to function 
as it should and be truly representative of the indus- 
try as a whole. 


NEW FINANCE PLAN A SUCCESS 


N PREVIOUS ISSUES OF “THE PRODUCER” 
we have described the new methods of raising 
money for the American National Live Stock 

Association. The “Calf Plan,” originating in Arizona, 
has brought in considerably over $2,000, and plans are 
now under way to start similar movements in New 
Mexico and California. In other states, the system 
of financing by payment of one cent per head on 
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cattle owned has met with quick response, and there 
has been a steady stream of applicants for member- 
ship on that basis. While no exact check is yet pos- 
sible, we believe that since the first of January at 
least five hundred cattlemen have been added to the 
ranks of those supporting the association, either by 
the “Calf Plan,” by contributing one cent a head 
through local associations, or by taking out direct 
memberships. ; 

This added support only brings a realization of the 
latent power inherent in the cattle industry, if it will 
organize itself properly. Every added member makes 
our voice that much stronger and our resources that 
much more substantial. Keep up the good work! 
See that your neighbor joins! The association is 
“going places” and doing things in a way never 
before possible. United action of the kind above 
mentioned makes it both a pleasure and a duty to 
belong to your national organization. 





Sohn A. Simpson 


OHN A. SIMPSON, FOR THE FOURTH TERM PRES- 

ident of the National Farmers’ Union, died suddenly at 
Washington, D. C., on March 15, stricken with a heart 
attack. The previous day he had testified before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, thus literally dying in the harness. 
Mr. Simpson was a practical farmer, making his home at 
Oklahoma City. He was a militant champion of agricultural 
reform and a tireless organizer. He was sixty-two years old. 





Jahn Clay 


OHN CLAY, THE NESTOR OF AMERICAN COMMIS- 

sion merchants, passed away at Chicago on March 17, at 
the age of eighty-three. A native of Scotland, he came to 
the United States as a young man, and for a long time there- 
after acted as representative of British interests in the West, 
operating extensive cattle and sheep ranches in Wyoming and 
elsewhere. He organized the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and became its first president. A half-century ago he 
established the live-stock commission firm in Chicago that 
bears his name and soon became one of the largest in the 
country, with branches in nine other leading markets. For 
many years he served as president of the International Live 
Stock Exposition. Mr. Clay was known by stockmen from 
coast to coast, who valued his many sterling qualities. 





W. C. Danis 


C. DAVIS, SENIOR MARKETING SPECIALIST OF 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, died at his 
home in Del Ray, Virginia, on March 26, at the age of fifty- 
seven. Mr. Davis entered the employ of the government in 
1916, and for two years thereafter was head of the market- 
news service at Boston. Being transferred to Washington, he 
was put in charge of the research work into grade standard- 
ization. Later he organized the meat-grading division of the 
bureau. Mr. Davis was known by stockmen, and in whole- 
sale and retail meat circles, througheut the country. 
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[HE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 





RAIN 


TOPEKA, KAN., March 22, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Farmers say they cannot rent their Flint Hills pastures 
until it rains. Now, the word “rain” is said to be of Nordic 
origin, but it seems not well adapted for use in this country. 
At least, it seems difficult to demonstrate it here. Rain is 
defined as the stuff that falls on the just and the unjust, such 
as they have in Nordic countries; but we have less of class 
distinction on this side of the water. 

There is a popular belief, inherited from Nordic ancestors, 
that rain is composed of water, and this may be true; but 
such samples as we have been able to obtain prove a mighty 
poor imitation of the fluid we draw from the hydrants, which 
we know is water, as it is so stated in the bill. 

I have a silver dollar that I have been saving for a rainy 
day. It is now very old and very smooth from the wear of 
the long wait, but it still has the words “In God We Trust” 
on one side; so I am keeping it as a matter of faith, and 
for fear that something might happen. 

Old settlers tell us that we used to have rain, and that 
it fell on the just. This ancient history may contain a grain 
of hope, as the law of supply and demand has not yet been 
repealed and is still thought to be in workable condition with 
a little more oil. But, then, all that happened before any 
controlled economy, and before the “brain trust” got a code 
in the head. 

I. D. GRAHAM. 


A BANKER FOR A BANKER’S JOB 


KiT CARSON, COLO., March 2, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

On February 21, 1934, a meeting of farmers and live- 
stock producers was held in Denver for the purpose of organ- 
izing a state-wide production credit corporation. All went well. 
First twenty-eight incorporators—four from each of the seven 
districts—were chosen, and these in turn selected nine direc- 
tors. The incorporators knew those men personally, and they 
picked them because they considered them well qualified for 
the important position of director. It so happened that three 
of the directors are bankers, and somebody advanced the idea 
that bankers were not eligible to act as directors in this kind 
of organization. A Mr. Mullendore, from the Wichita bank, 
admitted that he had ruled that way in the past. 


Now, this seems to me entirely out of reason. This is a 
financial institution, and you need men who have the knowl- 
edge and experience in handling loans to manage these cor- 
porations, if you expect a successful outcome. I am not 
acquainted with two of these bankers, but the fact that they 
are bankers today, after going through all the hurricanes that 
bankers have had to face ever since the World War, should 


convince anybody that they are good, conservative, shrewd 
men, with well-balanced brains—otherwise they would be out. 

One of these directors is Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, 
Colorado. I have known Mr, Collins for over twenty-six years, 
He has been a banker for about twenty-five years. The Kit 
Carson State Bank has come through floating on top all the 
time, and today it is as sound and solid as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. It has served the community as well as any bank 
ever did. I have never heard of Mr. Collins crowding or sell- 
ing out anybody, as long as the customer tried to do the right 
thing. But Mr. Collins is also a farmer. He farms over 2,000 
acres of land, has between 3,000 and 4,000 cattle, owns plenty 
of land to carry all his stock, and has some farms rented out 
yet. This shows that his interest in farming and live stock 
far surpasses his interest in banking. The fact that Mr. Col- 
lins has made a success in banking, farming, and live stock, 
while so many of his neighbors have “gone broke,’”’ shows the 
qualification of the man. Whenever Charlie Collins under- 
takes a leading part in any proposition, he goes into it with 
the determination to make a success of it. And he will make 


“it a success, if anybody can. 


Of course, there are some bankers in the country whom it 
might be detrimental to have on the board of directors of 
such an institution as we are now preparing to build; but that 
class of men are usually known to the people in the respec- 
tive communities, and they will not put a snake in the grass 
if they know it. If by accident an undesirable man should get 
on the directorate, he would hold the job for only one year, 
and could be eliminated before he did much harm. 

If those people back in Washington will just leave this 
matter of selecting directors to the people in the respective 
communities, I believe we shall get along all right. That will 
be government for the people and by the people. 


C. J. OSWALD. 


THE PRISONER STANDS CONVICTED 


LAKE VALLEY, N. M., March 18, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I must add my say to the coyote wrangle. While riding 
the range one day, several years ago, I heard a little calf 
bawling as if something had it—just over a small hill from 
where I was. I turned my horse and hurried to the top of 
the hill, to find the calf in the center of a bunch of cattle 
that were much excited, and a coyote sneaking around near 
them. I came to its rescue when it began to bawl. Another 
time I topped a ridge just in time to see a coyote chasing 4 
small calf across a flat below. The calf’s mother was follow- 
ing as fast as she could, but she was very thin. The coyote 
caught the calf by a hind leg and whirled it around, but 
before he could do more the cow arrived and chased him off. 

Quite recently I was out in a field early one morning, 
when a coyote chased three cows and two small calves around 
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the back of the field for three hundred yards or more. The 
cows galloped along as though they were being chased by a 
pear, until they came to the salt-ground, where they seemed 
to take courage and made a stand. The coyote, too, made a 
stand, and just circled around the cows, seeming to think he 
was still entitled to veal for breakfast. I slipped away, ran 
to the house for my gun, slipped back again, and brought that 
coyote to a sudden end; otherwise I am not so sure but that 
he would have got his veal. 

A few days later, at the same salt-ground, I saw another 
little calf with its tail bitten off, and think it was probably 
the work of the same coyote. Of late years it is very com- 
mon in this country to see calves with bob tails, and although 
I have never seen a coyote bob a calf’s tail, I have heard 
that they are responsible for nearly all the “bob-tailed” calves. 
Every cowman knows that a little calf, when tightly pressed, 
will often stick his tail straight out behind, and the coyote 
presumably grabs it as soon as he gets within reach. 

Coyotes have changed their habits markedly in this coun- 
try in the past forty years. When the writer was a small 
boy, and for years afterwards, coyotes were absolutely 
unknown around the home ranch, which is in the low foot- 
hills of the Black Range, although they were very numerous 
in the prairies, not over ten miles away. Years later they 
became quite common around the ranch, and for the past ten 
years they have been ranging regularly to the very tops of 
the highest peaks in the Black Range, where they annually 
kill many deer, especially the white-tailed variety. I have found 
several large white-tailed bucks that had apparently been 
killed by not more than two coyotes. In one case, judging 
from the amount of the deer that had been eaten, but one 
coyote had done the work. A 

H. L. PARKS. 


* * * 


ORDWAY, CoLo., March 19, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In the last two issues of THE PRODUCER I have seen 
letters on the question, “Do Coyotes Prey on Calves?” Well, 
lots of cattlemen say they don’t, and some say they do; but I 
have seen a coyote attack a calf, and my father also came 
upon a coyote that had just about killed a calf. 

The time I saw a coyote attack a calf, a hired man and 
myself were coming home and, on going over a hill, came upon 
a calf and a coyote. The coyote had hold of the calf, and had 
it pretty badly cut up by the time we scared it away. No one 
could doubt that the calf would have been killed. 

I have lived on a cattle ranch in this part of Colorado all 
my life, and have seen calves a number of times which I 
thought coyotes had killed. But these two instances supplied 
definite proof. 

GIFFORD HENDERSON. 
* * * 


VALENTINE, TEX., March 26, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In a recent issue of THE PRODUCER the question was 
asked: “Do Coyotes Prey on Calves?”, I wish to state my per- 
sonal observations in west Texas and southeastern Arizona. 
Here I do know that coyotes kill young calves in the spring 
of the year. I have personally killed them or run them away 
from calves that were attacked in sight, or hearing distance, 
of me, 

I have seen the mother cows so poor and weak that they 
could not, or would not, protect their young. The coyotes 
killed the calves within fifty yards of the cows. I have also 
doctored numerous cases of screw-worm in young calves bitten 
by coyotes, usually somewhere around the hip-bones. 
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Both American and Mexican eagles kill young calves, 
antelopes, deer, and wild turkeys. I have also known coyotes to 
kill grown deer. 

Some trappers will lead one to believe that coyotes do not 
kill calves. This claim is fathered by a desire to preserve the 
animals, so that the trappers may profit from their pelts. 


GEORGE JONES. 
* * ed 


HYATTVILLE, Wyo., March 30, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

About coyotes not killing calves, Victor Anderson is plumb 
wrong. I have seen two coyotes take a calf right away from 
its mother. One coyote tackles the calf, the calf bawls, and 
its mother runs the coyote off. The second coyote then tackles 
the calf. Back comes the cow, and away goes that coyote, 
with the cow after it. Then the other coyote tackles the calf 
again. They always get the calf. 

I had a camp high up in the Big Horn Mountains. I 
noticed a very young calf bitten on its back. It died. I 
noticed coyote tracks. In the course of one month I lost six 
young calves. Finally I caught the gentleman at the job, and 
shot him. I have seen baby calves with their hind end eaten 
and their entrails stringing on the ground. I have heard 
calves bawl, and have seen cattle bunch up around them and 
run the coyote off. 

R. D. MERCER. 


# * * 


SAN ARDO, CAL., March 30, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Regarding the matter of coyotes preying on live stock, I 
should like to mention a few personal observations. 

When the natural food of coyotes gets scarce, or if one or 
a pair of them takes to killing poultry or live stock of any 
kind, they will keep it up until they have cleaned everything 
out, unless stopped by being trapped, shot, or poisoned. Once 
they start, they never quit. 

Last fall a neighbor had a coyote making regular visits 
to his farm flock of sheep. The coyote would cut one out of 
the flock and kill it. He could not be trapped. So the 
flockmaster climbed up in a tree with a 30-30 rifle and waited 
for the coyote. In time he showed up, and in a very matter- 
of-fact way picked a ewe out of the band, pulled it down, 
and started to kill it. While busily proceeding to kill the 
ewe, a well-directed bullet which went through his backbone 
stopped him. Thereafter there were no more losses of sheep 
in that particular band. 

This winter, feed was very scarce in this locality, and 
the cows were somewhat weak. They would wander off for 
feed, and not watch their small calves so closely as they 
would under ordinary conditions. As a result, quite a num- 
ber of calves were killed by coyotes. 

Many years ago, before the Biological Survey got to 
working in this vicinity, the country was overrun by coyotes. 
Chickens had to be penned up. It was almost impossible to 
raise pigs without constantly watching them. The coyotes 
would steal them right out of the corrals at night. Since 
they have been poisoning the coyotes and keeping their num- 
bers down, a big change has taken place for the better. The 
coyotes have thinned out considerably. They are very prolific 
and rapidly increase in number. When a place is cleaned out 
of them, new ones will move in. So, to keep them down in 
numbers and thereby prevent losses of live stock, it is neces- 
sary to keep continually working on them with man’s best 
means of offense, as used by the trained men of the Biological 
Survey. 

WILLIAM D. BRINAN. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


Y THE NARROW MARGIN OF 39 TO 37, THE SEN- 
B ate on March 19 passed the Jones-Connally bill making 
cattle a basic commodity. The senators amended the bill to 
include rye, barley, flax, grain sorghums, and peanuts in 
that category, at the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, whereas the cattle clause is mandatory. The meas- 
ure as it came from the House would appropriate $200,000,000 
for benefit payments to the beef-cattle and dairy industries, 
to be repaid through processing taxes. To this an amend- 
ment offered by Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, added 
another $150,000,000, to be used in transferring approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 dairy cows from overstocked sections to 
poor farmers, principally in the South, not supplied with 
milk animals, and in stamping out infectious diseases in dairy 
cattle. 

In conference between the two houses, the additional 
$150,000,000 was cut to $50,000,000, making the total appro- 
priation $250,000,000; the provision for transferring milk 
cows was eliminated; the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
was empowered to purchase dairy and beef products for re- 
lief purposes, and the disease-elimination provision was ex- 
tended to beef cattle. 

On March 29 the measure received final congressional 
approval and was sent to the White House for signature. 


* * * 


On March 13 Secretary Mollin testified before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee as the cattle representative of the 
group urging imposition of an excise tax of 5 cents a pound 
on all imported oils, edible and inedible. The other interests 
represented were the general farm organizations, the general 
dairy organizations, the hog industry, the cotton-oil indus- 
try, the fisheries industry, and the rendering industry. This 
united group has put up the hardest fight seen in Wash- 
ington in many a year against the constantly increasing 
stream of imported oils. Testimony showed that imports of 
oils now reach a total of between 1,500,000,000 and 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds a year, while stocks of fats and oils in this 
country constantly increase. In a circular sent out by A. M. 
Loomis, secretary of the National Dairy Union, appears the 
following statement relative to this fight: 


“If this tax fight is won, it will be the biggest single 
legislative victory of this session to united agriculture. If 
it is won, you can thank the following leaders now here in 
Washington on this business: Chester Gray, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Fred Brenckman, National Grange; C. 
W. Holman, National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion; A. L. Ward, W. H. Jasspon, and T. S. Kenan, Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Associations; C. O. Moser and B. U. Blalock, 
National Association of Cotton Co-operatives; F. E. Mollin, 
American National Live Stock Association; A. L. Buxton, 
National Renderers’ -Association; and T. H. Hayes, repre- 
senting American Fisheries.” 





To this list should be added Mr. Loomis, who has been 
on the job all the time; Professor H. J. Gramlich, of Ne- 
braska University; and many others who have contributed 
substantially to the effort made. The measure passed the 
House with a 5-cent tax on coconut and sesame oil, It 
was reported out of the Senate Finance Committee with the 
tax reduced to 3 cents a pound, but with palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, sunflower-seed oil, fish oil, whale oil, and marine 
oils added. A fight will be made on the floor of the Senate, 
early this month, to restore the 5-cent duty. Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas, is leading the fight in the Senate, while 
Representative Shallenberger, of Nebraska, was the leader 


in the House. 
* * * 


On Friday, March 16, Secretary Mollin testified before 
the Senate Agricultural Committee with reference to the 
Capper bill, referred to elsewhere in this issue. He asked 
the committee to consider the different systems of marketing 
which prevail over the greater portion of the western and 
southwestern states, as well as the fact that there is no pro- 
test from that section of the country, or any demand for 
legislation of the kind proposed, and urged that any restric- 
tions placed upon the marketing of hogs should not be so 
inclusive as to hamper the system of marketing other live 
stock in the West. The following day he appeared before 
the House Committee on Agriculture, which was considering 
the Hope and Wearin bills relative to the same matter. Mem- 
bers of both committees indicated their desire to have con- 
crete recommendations as to legislation, and these will be 
furnished in ample time before the bills are reported out of 


committee. 
* * * 


Hearings on the proposed stock-yard code, certain set- 
tions of which are somewhat similar in effect to the provi- 
sions of the Capper-Hope and Wearin bills to which objec- 
tions are expressed elsewhere in this issue, were held at the 
national capital last month. F. R. Marshall, secretary of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association, appeared for the 
sheep-raisers, being also authorized to speak for the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. He made certain sug- 
gestions which he held to be for the best interests of western 
producers. Later Mr. Mollin conferred with the officials 
handling the code, in support of the position taken by Mr. 
Marshall. 


* * * 


Hearings on the Smith-Kleberg bills, for the purpose of 
levying a tax of 10 cents a pound on all oleomargarine not 
manufactured 100 per cent from domestic fats and oils, are 
expected to be held before both the Senate and House 
Agricultural Committees about the middle of April. Secre- 
tary Mollin will testify at the hearings. These bills are the 
outgrowth of the fight started more than two years ago by 
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the American National Live Stock Association to restore an 
outlet for beef fats in the oleomargarine trade, 
* * * 


There have been no further active negotiations relative 
to the Packers’ Marketing Agreement within the last month. 
It is expected that a show-down will be had on this matter 
when the cattlemen meet at Chicago in the near future to 
work out a cattle program. Secretary Mollin wired Chester 
C. Davis, chief of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, on April 2, urging that the Chicago meeting be called 
just as soon as possible after the President signs the bill 
making cattle a basic commodity. Much work has already 
been done by statisticians of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the Committee of Five of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association is ready to devote itself t® the 
working-out of a proper program. Owing to the fact that some 
uncertainty prevails as to the policy of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, the committee will urge that a 
definite statement of policy be broadcast at the conclusion 
of the Chicago meeting. With $50,000,000 appropriated for 
the purchase of diseased cattle, and of beef products for 
relief purposes, it is felt that a comparatively simple pro- 
gram can be adopted, and that cattle will yield to any rea- 
sonable treatment with greater ease than any commodity 
which the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has under- 
taken to help. 

ok * * 

At this writing there have been no further developments 
with regard to the administration-backed Taylor bill for giv- 
ing the Department of the Interior jurisdiction over the pub- 
lic domain, with provision for the creation of grazing dis- 
tricts. The bill, it will be recalled, has been reported out of 
committee, and an early vote is expected in the House. 


* * * 


A bill introduced by Representative Martin, of Colorado, 
making possible the exchange of privately owned lands ad- 
jacent to national forests for publicly owned lands or timber 
within the forests, has been favorably reported by the Heuse 
Public Lands Committee. 


* * * 


A bill has been passed by both houses of Congress ex- 
tending for one year the moratorium on construction pay- 
ments by farmers operating on land watered by federal irriga- 
tion projects. 

* * * 

Beet-sugar producers would be guaranteed an annual 
quota of 1,550,000 tons under a bill introduced by Senator 
Costigan, of Colorado, and Representative Marvin Jones, of 
Texas. This is 100,000 tons more than proposed in the admin- 
istration bill, which would have placed the power of fixing 
quotas in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. Sugar- 
cane growers are given an allotment of 260,000 tons—the 
same as in the other bill. For Cuba and the insular posses- 
sions of the United States the system is retained of having 
the Secretary of Agriculture fix the quotas on the basis of 
average past production. 


* * * 


On March 19 the Bankhead bill for limiting the 1934-35 
cotton crop of the United States to 10,000,000 bales, and 
putting a tax of 50 per cent of the price on any amount 
marketed by a grower in excess of his quota under this plan, 
passed the House by a vote of 251 to 114. The object of the 
bill is to prevent “chiseling’” on the voluntary crop-reduction 
plan. On March 29 the bill went through the Senate, after the 
tax had been raised to 75 per cent. It is now in conference. 
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Independence for the Philippine Islands within twelve 
or thirteen years is contemplated in the Duffie-Tydings bill, 
passed by Congress and signed by the President. The terms 
of the bill, which must be accepted by the Philippine Legis- 
lature by October 1 to become effective, provide for a con- 
vention to meet at Manila for the purpose of drafting a 
constitution for a “commonwealth government,” to remain in 
the saddle during a ten-year transition period. On the 
declaration of independence, all American military reserva- 
tions will be withdrawn, but the right is reserved to maintain 
United States naval bases and fueling stations. Pending full 
independence, restrictions will be put upon immigration of 
Filipinos into the United States, and Philippine imports will 
be placed upon a quota basis. 


* * * 


At this writing the bill granting the President power to 
enter into trade agreements with foreign nations without con- 
gressional approval, and to raise or lower existing tariff 
duties up to 50 per cent, is in the Senate, after having 
passed the House by a vote of 273 to 111, with amendments 
limiting this power to three years and providing that the 
President shall not cancel existing foreign debts under any 
trade agreement. 

* cs x 

After two months of debate, following a special message 
from President Roosevelt urging ratification, the Senate on 
March 14, by a vote of 46 to 42—thirteen short of the two- 
thirds majority required for sanction—defeated the proposed 
treaty between the United States and Canada for the con- 
struction of a waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Atiantic Ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River. Con- 
vinced of the economic advantages to both countries of this 
project, and believing that Canada will undertake it alone if 
necessary, to the injury of the United States, the President 
is reported to be preparing to send the treaty back to the 
Senate for another try. 


OILS-AND-FATS LEGISLATION 


RESERVING FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER THE 

right to supply his home market, at a time when it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for him to dispose of his sur- 
pluses abroad, is the aim of an amendment to the oleomar- 
garine law introduced in the House by Representative Richard 
M. Kleberg, of Texas, and in the Senate by Senator Ellison 
D. Smith, of South Carolina. The bill provides for an excise 
tax of 10 cents a pound on all oleomargarine not manufac- 
tured 100 per cent from fats and oils produced within the 
borders of the continental United States. The number of the 
House measure is H. R. 8050; in the Senate it is designated 
as S. 3203. 

This, to all intents and purposes, is the same bill as sub- 
mitted by Mr. Kleberg two years ago, shortly after his elec- 
tion, at the request of the American National Live Stock 
Association, which had long been advocating legislation along 
this line. The bill did not come to a vote in the Seventy- 
second Congress, but during the intervening period Mr. 
Kleberg has not been idle, gaining many supporters for this 
equitable piece of legislation. The fact that a man like 
Senator Smith, with his free-trade traditions, should be spon- 
soring it is evidence of the wide indorsement it is getting. 

Besides the beef-cattle interests, the cottonseed people, as 
well as many consumers’ organizations, have thrown their 
full strength back of the measure. Active in the fight has 
been the American Institute of Home-Grown Fats and Oils, 
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with headquarters at Washington, D. C., of which Miss Lois 
P. Dowdle is director. While domestic fats and oils, of both 
animal and vegetable origin, more and more go begging, 
imports of coconut and other oils from the Philippines, pay- 
ing no duty, are increasing by leaps and bounds, displacing 
the home article in its main outlet channel—the manufacture 
of margarine. This, of course, is not only absurd, but, in 
times like the present, cruelly unjust. 

Besides providing for the excise tax to be paid by the 
manufacturer, the bill would repeal the provisions for whole- 
sale and retail dealers’ license fees contained in the present 
law. It would place the manufacture of oleomargarine under 
rigid inspection by the Bureau of Animal Industry, permit 
its sale only in the manufacturer’s original package, guar- 
antee a standard of 82% per cent fat content, and in other 
ways safeguard the consumer of this palatable and whole- 
some product. 

* at * 

Meanwhile the internal-revenue bill, with the amendment 
proposed by Representative A. C. Shallenberger, of Nebraska, 
imposing an excise tax of 5 cents a pound on imported coconut 
and sesame oil, has passed the House and been reported out 
by the Senate Finance Committee, which, on motion of Sena- 
tor Tom Connally, of Texas, extended the list of oils on 
which the tax is applicable to include palm, palm-kernel, sun- 
flower, whale and fish oil, besides copra, and reduced the tax 
from 5 to 3 cents a pound. 

Secretary F. E. Mollin, who spent two weeks in Wash- 
ington last month in the interest of legislation in aid of the 
cattle industry, testifying before the Senate committee, 
strongly urged the adoption of the 5-cent rate. 


DAIRY ADJUSTMENT PLAN PROPOSED 


PROGRAM FOR THE LIMITATION OF THE COUN- 
try’s milk supply has been submitted to the dairy inter- 

ests by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. The 
plan, as proposed, involves an expenditure of $165,000,000, 
but this may be increased to $300,000,000 if pending legisla- 
tion for aid to the dairy and beef-cattle industries is enacted. 
The cost would be met by a processing tax on the amount of 
butterfat in milk and milk products—the tax to start at 1 
cent a pound and to be raised gradually to 5 cents a pound 
—and by an equivalent compensatory tax on oleomargarine. 
Revenues accruing would be distributed in benefits to dairy 
farmers agreeing to reduce their sales from 10 to 20 per cent 
below the 1932-33 average. Payments would be about 40 
cents for each pound of butterfat which production was cut 
down. Production restriction may be accomplished through 
change in feed practices, reduction of herds, or any other 
method preferred. The plan is to continue for one year, 
unless extended by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

To supplement the control program, the administration is 
planning to distribute surplus milk to underfed children in 
the cities, to transfer cows from surplus dairy areas to needy 
farm families which have no cows, and to intensify the cam- 
paign for eradication of infectious cattle diseases. 

* * a 


After a two-day conference in Washington, D. C., repre- 
sentatives of co-operative dairy marketing associations from 
thirty states on March 23 submitted a set of resolutions to 
an open meeting of members of both houses of Congress. The 
resolutions urge the passage of legislation embodying a plan 
proposed by John Brandt, president of the Land o’ Lakes 
Creameries, and applicable to all branches of agriculture, for 





_—_—— 


the protection of the price structure of the major basic farm 
commodities by means of a surplus control board which wil] 
be empowered to buy farm products at prices determined by 
the board. Such disposition of the surpluses will be made as 
the board deems necessary, to be regulated so as not to inter. 
fere with the normal activities of distributing agencies, A 
revolving fund will be established, fed by equalization fees 
levied against the basic commodities, to compensate for any 
losses which may be sustained... Two methods of controlling 
production are provided: (1) withdrawal from cultivation, 
and restoration to the public domain, of the least productive 
lands until a permanent balance between production and mar- 
keting outlets has been reached; (2) seasonal adjustment 
based upon an equitable allocation of yearly reduction in cul- 
tivated areas, paid for by rentals or lease. 


DIRECT MARKETING OF HOGS 
INVESTIGATED 


FFECT OF DIRECT MARKETING OF HOGS ON 

returns to growers is being investigated by a group of 
marketing specialists from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, under the direction of Nils A. Olsen, chief of the 
bureau, at the request of the Secretary of Agriculture. An 
analysis is being made of prices paid, costs of selling, methods 
of sorting, grading, and weighing at concentration yards and 
interior and terminal packing plants throughout the Middle 
West, and all other matters bearing upon the problem, and 
results compared. Reasons of producers for their choice of 
marketing method are also being ascertained. 

It is hoped that the investigation will be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to furnish a basis for satisfactory conclusions. 


VAST QUANTITIES OF FOOD BOUGHT FOR 
HUNGRY 


P TO FEBRUARY 1, 1934, THE FOLLOWING QUAN- 
U tities of farm products had been bought by the Surplus 
Relief Corporation for distribution to the unemployed, in addi- 
tion to other food allowances, according to Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I CAI iisicscncccictncniaeas 127,854,000 pounds 
ey WR itech re oe 100,000,000 pounds 
WRQGGOR asses c2 tess dot es ieee 44,000,000 pounds 
EE a cscacdensscntesit sea una bee 89,941,396 pounds 
BIN Sestitndctnnhnceeaneone 19,257,000 pounds 
BA iets goa eh terre e hae 10,000,000 pounds 
Dried beans.............:.:...:....:.:....-.. 5,000,000 pounds 
Cereal (CWHEAG): co. 2,665,872 pounds 
POS 5 2 Sh a Secs cl ee oh tea 1,066,000 pounds 
icici ai a a 1,190,000 pounds 


108,000 gallons 
121,000 gallons 


In addition, the following quantities of feed were bought 
for distribution in the drought areas: 


NE eens us tcrdovianntoummeaes 
CNG CI an i iidithenlisbcheani ean 


IID sinstnivapteanditedebcaeopemmaaanien 6,847,000 bushels 
RTE isiccscesanciitcemuphicensiakes dancers 480,700 bushels 
RIOD: nsinccccnacinsibeoniepeclachuthceounabbobie 481,600 bushels 


“DING” TO HEAD BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


AY N. DARLING, OF DES MOINES, IOWA, HAS BEEN 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in succession to Paul G. Redington. 
While Mr. Darling is best known to the general public as 
“Ding,” drawer of world-famous cartoons, he has long been 
recognized as a leader in wild-life conservation activities. 
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(UR ]RAFFIC PROBLEMS 


PLACING MOTOR AND WATER TRANSPORTA- 
TION UNDER INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 


N THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF FOUR REPORTS TO 

the President, dealing with proposed legislation, Joseph B. 
Eastman, federal co-ordinator of transportation, calls upon 
Congress to provide for immediate regulation of motor and 
water transportation. These two systems, he holds, should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with the object of harmonizing transportation prob- 
lems and straightening out the present chaotic conditions. He 
opposes utilization of the National Recovery Administration 
for this purpose, pointing out that it is not well adapted to 
deal with serious conflicts in which the interests of several 
industries and the general public are involved. 

Drafts of bills accompanying the report include: 
(1) authority for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate motor carriers operating in interstate and foreign 
commerce; (2) authority for the commission to regulate water 
carriers operating between United States ports and in inland 
waterways; and (38) revision of the Interstate Commerce Act 
by restoring the amendment permitting railroads in special 
cases to establish lower rates for long hauls than for short 
hauls. The plan for the regulation of motor carriers is similar 
to that of the Rayburn measure now before Congress. 

Declaring that the railroads have failed to keep abreast 
of the times, Mr. Eastman says that in the past they have 
given too much attention to means of restricting competitors, 
and not enough to developments and improvements in their 
own service. 

Pa oe * 

Co-ordination of rail and truck transportation for handling 
freight in less than carload lots is recommended in another 
report issued by Mr. Eastman, addressing himself to the rail- 
roads directly. All merchandise service he would consolidate 
into two competing units, railway-owned, but each under inde- 
pendent management, on which the public would be repre- 
sented. The two groups would be of “comparable financial 
and traffic strength,” and would have contacts with the indi- 
vidual roads, “encouraging direct and economical routing, but 
protecting the revenues of each participating carrier.” Through 
interlocking rail and truck facilities, under a system of lease 
or ownership, and with joint rates, merchandise would be col- 
lected by truck at the patron’s door, concentrated at key sta- 
tions, and then moved to its destination by rail in carload lots. 

Transportation by truck is now more economical than by 
rail, says the report, but highway carriers are operating at an 
inadequate profit. Rail freighting should be more economical 
for distances in excess of 160 miles, but up to 75 miles truck 
transportation is cheaper. In between is a “twilight zone” 
where the two methods operate on about even terms. 

The report blames the shrinkage in railroad freight reve- 
nues largely upon the carriers themselves, through too com- 





plex tariff classifications, inadequate delivery service, and 
tardy shipments. A new rate system is recommended, com- 
bined with simplified classifications and liberalized packing 
requirements. 

Mr. Eastman points out that neither he nor the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is committed to the plan, but asks that 
the railroads give it serious consideration and submit their 
reactions by June 1. 


CONSULT OUR TRAFFIC COUNSEL IN CASE OF 
OVERCHARGES 


TTENTION IS AGAIN CALLED TO THE CLAIM- 
A adjustment service of the Traffic Department of the 
American National Live Stock Association, under the direction 
of Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel, 900 Title and Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Arizona, By turning over to Mr. Blaine your bill 
for overcharges against any railroad on a live-stock shipment, 
if there is any refunding to be had, he will get it. The charge 
is 25 per cent of the amount recovered. If nothing is recov- 
ered, there is no charge. 

Accompanying a remittance of $7.30 as the share due 
Mr. Blaine of $29.22 collected by him the other day on an over- 
charge for John W. Myers, of Washington, Nebraska, was 
this note: 

“Please find inclosed check to cover amount due. I wish 
to thank you for your efficient handling of this matter, and 
assure you that any similar problems we may have in the 
future will come to your office for settlement.” 
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BLACKLEG ANTIGEN (CUTTER) 


A new and better Blackleg immunizing 

agent. Guaranteed to produce a greater 

and more lasting immunity than any other 
product on the market! 


BLACKLEGOL is the result of years of intensive 
research in the field of blackleg prevention by the com- 
bined staffs of the Cutter research and veterinary medi- 
cal departments; backed by thirty-seven years’ experi- 
ence in the field of preventive medicine. 

SCIENTIFIC authorities were agreed that if a great deal 
more were known about the blackleg organism, and the 
disease which it causes, a better immunizing agent could 
be developed. One which would truly produce positive 
lifetime immunity with one dose, regardless of the age 
of the calf vaccinated. 

It was one thing, however, to know that such a prod- 
uct could be produced, and another to devote the thou- 
sands of hours and dollars needed in pure research to 
find how it could be done! 

Hundreds of methods were devised. Lot after lot of 
different vaccines were experimentally produced and 
tried both in laboratory and field tests. Some were fail- 
ures, others fairly good...a few were better than any 
existing product, but the work kept on. Each new ex- 
periment gave greater credence to our belief that a far 
more efficient vaccine could be produced...as far supe- 
rior to such products as aggressin and bacterin as thev 
were to the old string and pill vaccines. 

The final result was BLACKLEGOL... the first 100% 
effective Blackleg Vaccine ever produced! 
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Dual Potency, Plus! 










HE SUPERIORITY 
of BLACKLEGOL can 
best be illustrated by 


comparing it with two well- 
known present day products: 
Concentrated Bacterin, and 
Cultural Aggressin (Filtrate). 

Cultural Aggressin is made 
by growing blackleg organisms in a broth- 
like medium (bacteria food) and then filter- 
ing the organisms out, leaving the filtrate, 
which after further processing is called Cul- 
tural Aggressin (or Filtrate) and used as a 
vaccine. 

Concentrated Bacterin is made by much 
the same process...up to a certain point! 
Blackleg organisms are grown in a broth- 
like medium. Then the organisms are sepa- 
rated from the Cultural Aggressin; but in 
this case it is the Cultural Aggressin which 
is poured down the sink, while the organ- 
isms and the small amount of fluid remain- 
ing are further processed, called Concen- 
trated Bacterin, and used as a vaccine. 

To repeat: The Cultural Aggressin is 
thrown away to make Concentrated Bacter- 
in, and the Concentrated Bacterin is thrown 


Blacklegol 


FULL 5 C.C. DOSE 


10c 


PER DOSE 


away to make Cultural Agegressin! (Note il- 
lustrations on the left-hand page.) 

It seems silly doesn’t it? But it isn’t, or at 
least it wasn’t until the introduction of 
BiLackLEcou! The difficulty lay in the fact 
that scientists knew how to culture blackleg 
organisms so that either the organisms or 
the filtrate would be fairly high in immuniz- 
ing value, but never both at the same time. 

‘The answer to that problem took years to 
work out. Hundreds of experiments were 
made, in which thousands of laboratory ani- 
mals were used. A small fortune was ex- 
pended, but the answer was worth it as it 
brought forth BLACKLEGOL...the first 100% 
efficient blackleg vaccine ever produced. 

This is just part of the story of BLAck- 
LEGOL! Write for further information tell- 
ing how a vaccine produced by this method 
has already been tested on thousands of 
calves and has proven an unfailing blackleg 
preventive. How the work went on until a 
chemical was discovered which increased the 
immunizing value of even this vaccine to an 
almost unbelievable value...the plus value 
of BLACKLEGOL, which is already twice as 
potent as other products! 


ASK FOR BLACKLEGOL BY NAME! 


@ If your veterinarian, dealer or association cannot 
supply BLACKLEGOL, write direct for quantity prices 
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THE CUTTER LABORATORY, Berkeley, California. 
GENTLEMEN: Rush full information and quantity prices on 
BLACKLEGOL...the new 100% effective Blackleg Vaccine! 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 1, 1934. 

ATTLE-FEEDERS ARE MAKING MONEY—BIG 

money—and bragging over it. Much of this profit repre- 
sents a spread between initial cost and final realization prices. 
In other words, their prosperity has been at the expense of 
raisers. The lag at the beef-house has disappeared, coincident 
with steadily diminishing tonnage, gradual disappearance of 
the big steer, and relief from sales resistance. Every short run 
of cattle has found buyers in the saddle early; the market has 
gone on a quality basis, regardless of weight; yearlings have 
iost their recent stiff premium over heavy bullocks; and 
weight, in combination with quality, promises to claim top 
prices. Resistance in the upper price-level has held down the 
“top,” but cattle weighing around 1,500 pounds advanced to 
$7.40 late in March, 1,000- to 1,300-pound goods making the 
$7.65 top. Overweight steers have not disappeared, but 1,600- 
to 1,900-pound cattle selling in the $5.25 to $5.75 range are no 
longer under the necessity of lying around the market. 


Cattle-Feeders Making Hay 


Margins on the crop of cattle laid in last fall run from 
$2 to $3 per cwt.—in some instances more. Feeders, making 
an effort to recover money where it was lost last fall, have 
demonstrated the truth of an ancient adage. Yearlings have 
had the short end of a $2-per-ewt. advance, but the short-fed 
type selling in the $5.50 to $6.50 range have not lagged far 
behind the procession. Heavy steers that were considered well 
sold a few weeks back at $3.75 to $4 have gone on a $5.25 
to $6.25 basis, and are merchantable at the advance. The story 
is illuminative of the fascinating nature of the game. One 
string of 300 steers, fed sixty days, was marketed in Chicago 
late in March, netting slightly in excess of $9,000, on a mar- 
gin of $2.10 per cwt. between initial cost and selling price. 
Another drove, costing $3.40 in October, realized $6.25; and 
cthers, laid in at $3 to $3.25, sold at $6. A drove of Matadors, 
acquired at $3.35, sold at $6.35. These, of course, are out- 
standing cases, but margins of $2 to $2.75 per cwt. have been 
the rule. Low-cost stockers—$2 to $2.75 per cwt.—have been 
among the most profitable steers going into the feed-lot. 


March Market Erratic 


Late in March the whole market developed eccentricity, 
killers taking off 25 to 50 cents per cwt. on single-day liberal 





Truly a Gem of Efficiency 


Keen-cutting edges of finest tool 
steel; the natural, easy closing mo- 
tion gets powerful results—a clean, 
neat job, amply cupping the horn. 
Ideal for dehorning calves; weight 
only 144 pounds. 
Special Offer 
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receipts, only to restore the decline almost overnight. In the 
resultant jockeying process, honors were about even. On every 
break, loading was curtailed; advances of 10 to 25 cents 
started a run. Eastern demand was erratic, but when shippers 
needed cattle they did not haggle over prices. During the last 
week of March the trade ran wild. 


Spreads Are Widening 


Widening spreads have featured the trade. Heavy and 
medium-weight bullocks, in the $7 to $7.50 range, have parted 
company with short-feds of identical weights, selling at $4.50 
to $6.25. A raft of 1,000- to 1,300-pound steers, selling at $5.50 
to $6.50, has been dislodged by an attractive market, profit on 
the turn-over, and apprehension of reaction. A disturbed labor 
situation, difficulty in purchasing free, or unsealed, corn, and 
threat of a processing tax prompted feeders to jettison thou- 
sands of light cattle that could have stood thirty to sixty days 
longer in the feed-lot. Old-crop yearlings ran into weight— 
1,100 pounds up—creating scarcity of finished light babies; 
but killers had access to enough warmed-up 800- to 900-pound 
steers to tide them over, buying such cattle at $5.75 to $6.50. 
They got few decently covered light cattle below $5, compet- 
ing with feeders on $4.50 to $5.25 types with sufficient quality 
to take back to the country. Strings of 900- to 1,200-pound 
cattle, fed on cannery refuse, realized $4.75 to $5.50, and, as 
initial cost was low, net sales proceeds added substantially to 
bank accounts. 


Stoppage of Government Buying Hurts Cow Trade 


Heifers also paid out on a $5 to $5.75 basis for the bulk, 
the pick of the crop earning .$6 to $6.50, home-grown Angus 
beefers scoring at $6.60. When the government pulled out of 
the cow market, prices broke 50 to 75 cents per cwt., eliciting 
disapproval in the dairy sections adjacent to Chicago, as it 
seriously impaired a $2 to $3.25 canner and cutter market— 
artificial, but yielding cash results. Acres of superannuated 
dairy cows are clamoring for a market, temporary govern- 
ment buying having generated hope of a prolonged period of 
easy money. 


Beef Market Out of Rut 


All this means that beef trade is definitely out of the rut 
in which it has been jogging for months past. Regardless of 
weight, quality, or condition, it is now possible to sell a bunch 
of steers without resorting to violence. Speculation has re- 
turned to the market and is exerting a healthy influence, 
although “the boys” will overplay, as is their habit. The few 
long-fed heavy bullocks, 1,500 pounds up, still back in feeders’ 
hands, cannot run amuck; in fact, even extreme weights are 
on a firm footing. Demand for low-grade beef is broad, com- 
mon steers acquired last fall around or below $2 per cwt. 
having been star performers recently. Holsteins, Jerseys, 
“vellow-hammers,” and “bow-wows” have run true to sea- 
sonal form, doubling the value of corn consumed, and in a 
majority of instances showing a broad margin that was pure 
velvet. 


Effect of Hog Processing Tax Doubtful 


Processing-tax influence on winter hog prices is still in 
the sphere of controversy, but those responsible for the idea 
are definitely on the defensive. Swine-growers, sore as bears; 
are bawling audibly, insisting that they “paid the freight.” 
Slaughter fell down, but prices sagged continuously, especially 
when the federal purchasing prop was temporarily withdrawn. 
Paucity of exact knowledge concerning tax influence on prices 
has obfuscated the situation, but the average hog-owner * 
satisfied that it does not possess even brummagem magic. 
The band of professors are still optimistic concerning the 
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ultimate outcome of the experiment; packers, chorusing their 
“We-told-you-so” prediction, taking keen delight in the situa- 
tion, satirically reminding growers that they are beneficiaries 
of federal benevolence, and that the difference between cur- 
rent market prices and their drove cost—$2.25 plus—will 
reach their pockets when bounties on the 1934 pig crop are 
pocketed. An assortment of conflicting theories has been har- 
vested, keeping the lay head in a whirl. As no two pro- 
fessors agree, this befogged mental condition of the laity is 
not surprising. Relief from heavy tonnage should have 
exerted a stimulating influence on prices, but exactly the 
reverse happened. Growers, discouraged over $3.75 to $4 
hogs on the farm, filled the market hopper with pigs and 
other types of trash, the upper crust of the daily crop at the 
markets gradually thinning. Packers ransacked the hinter- 
land, bagging the cream of the crop, their market investment 
being restricted to sows and inferior hogs. A few stick-out 
loads sold at $4.60, or slightly higher, on the Chicago mar- 
ket, a raft of second-grades going over the scales at $4 to 
$4.25, and a mob of trash at $1.50 to $2.75 per cwt. The 
well-meaning enthusiasts responsible for processing taxes evi- 
dently lacked intelligent conception of trade intricacies, as, 
instead of a graduated impost, everything wearing a snout, 
from boars to prime hogs, was penalized 244 cents per pound. 
Frequently the tax amounted to more than cost of the hog. 
In the case of trash it was ruinous. 


High Cost of Conversion 


On a conversion-factor basis, certain cuts of the carcass 
had to carry a tax of approximately 5 cents per pound. In 
the case of green, skinned hams—a sow product—it was 
4.93 cents, the sow costing 3% cents on the hoof. On skinned 
shoulders the conversion factor was 2.13 cents; on lard, 2.47 
cents; on dry salt bellies, 2.79 cents; on ordinary pork loins, 
48 cents. Eastern butchers buying hogs at western markets 
were required to deposit $562 on a 24,000-pound, double-deck 
carload for the privilege of converting them into edible prod- 
uct. 


Consumers Balk at Paying Levy 


That these imposts could not be passed along to con- 
sumers was obvious at the outset. In practice, the feat has 
been found impossible. Resentment in distributing and con- 
suming circles developed at least a partial “strike,” demand 
switching to other foods. Thus handicapped, distribution of 
both fresh and cured hog product drifted into a semi-para- 
lyzed condition, pork-loin quotations at the central markets 
being nominal. All of which goes to show that the processing- 
tax formula was too simple to be true. 


Product Accumulating 


Meanwhile, despite reduced slaughter, hog product, both 
meats and lard, continued to accumulate. Some lard went 
across the Atlantic on liquor-import allotments, but foreign 
meat demand was restricted, as European allocation regula- 
tions tightened. A booming Canadian hog market, in the 
$9.50 to $10 range, was easily explained by the fact that 
Dominion packers had unrestricted access to the British mar- 
ket for their product, enabling Toronto processors to pay $5 
per cwt. more for hogs than current prices at Chicago. At 
the corresponding period of 1938, Chicago and Toronto were 
on a parity. Preference for its meats in England has enabled 
Canada to swell exports to that market fivefold, at the expense 
of the United States. Under the Ottawa treaty, Canada has 
a British market for up to 280,000,000 pounds of bacon and 
hams annually, without restrictions. Denmark is in the same 
preferred class as Canada. A recent Washington emission 
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makes the significant statement that, although the decline in 
domestic hog prices was seasonal, “the levying of, and sub- 
sequent increase in, the processing tax imposed in connection 
with the control program” was a factor. 


Packers Buying Second Grades 


Packers have been free buyers of second-grade hogs, on 
the theory that the product can be sold during the summer 
at inventory profits. They have paid $3.50 to $4.25, letting 
shippers and the government buy the pick of the crop at 
$4.40 to $4.60. Probably they are banking on further diminu- 
tion in tonnage consequent on pig destruction last fall; but, 
in any event, pork production would have been reduced, owing 
to out-of-line corn-hog price conditions. 


Slight Recession in Lamb Prices 


What happened to the lamb market late in March was 
directly attributable to advancing cost of the product to price- 
sensitive distributors and ultimate consumers. When whole- 
sale cost is marked up even one cent per pound, the jobber 
tacks on a little more, and the man who cuts the carcass 
adds his toll, whereupon the consumer resorts to “shopping.” 
Veal was out of line with lamb, and got the big play when 
every section of the lamb carcass was marked up several 
cents per pound, even “stews” feeling the uplift. A stagnant 
wool trade added incentive to take something off the cost of 
live lambs, packer “buys” in the West were used to club 
prices at Chicago, and before the wreckage had been cleared 
the market was “a dollar off,” $9 taking the bulk at Chicago, 
compared with $10 at the high spot, when $10.15 was out on 
the limb. A handful of spring lambs, including Arizonas and 
Californias, selling in the $10 to $13 range, exerted scant 
influence in depressing prices. Easter, usually marked by a 
spurt, fell flat, seaboard orders at Chicago, which had previ- 
ously set the pace, dwindling to a few carloads daily. The 
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course of the winter lamb market has been somewhat erratic, 
the rise starting in December, when the top moved from $7.15 
to $9. January showed slight improvement, $9.15 being 
reached the last week of that month. A steady gain followed, 
until the zenith was attained on March 1 at $10.15—prac- 
tically an appreciation of $3 per cwt. in three months. Sub- 
sequent subsidence of $1 per cwt. still left the market in a 
healthy condition, but with both sides of the trade protesting, 
which terminated an era of good feeling. As most of this $3 
advance was effected in a sixty-day period, the performance 
has record suggestion; in fact, trade annals may be searched 
to “away back when” for precedent. The late March run 
was mainly from Colorado and Nebraska feed-lots, contract- 
fed lambs having been previously cleaned up and eastern 
markets reduced to the bare stage. What the trade had con- 
fidently expected was a broad eastern demand at the Easter 
season, but it did not materialize. Pork was handicapped by 
a stiff processing tax, but consumers went over to beef, veal, 
poultry, and fish. Killers complained of low yields, feeders 
skimping the feed-bill, for which killers were at least partly 
responsible, as week after week they played a one-price 
game, giving feeders no incentive to put on finish. Shorn 
lambs were scarce, but lack of wool was penalized, $8.25 
taking the best shorn stock at the high point, $7 to $7.50 the 
bulk on the break, range runs weighing 30 to 35 pounds 
last fall cashing at $7 to $7.50 with the wool off, after 
doubling weight. As they cost $3 to $3.50 when laid in, the 
operation, both shearing and feeding, was highly profitable. 
Fat sheep were immune to the break, ewes making $5.75, 
with the bulk at $4.75 to $5.50 on a short supply. Arizonas 
reached Kansas City early, selling at $10 to $10.90; at Chi- 
cago, native springers found an $11 to $13 Easter trade. 
Big money has been made by lamb-feeders during the past 


12.8 Per Cent Increase 


T THE fourth annual meeting 
of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association, re- 

ports showed that the volume of busi- 
ness had increased 12.8 per cent, with 
a total of 129,575 decks handled. In 
1932, the twenty-four sales agencies 
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winter, much of it at the expense of range breeders, as invest- 
ment last fall was at low cost. Compared with the $5 to 
$5.50 trade in fat lambs at the corresponding period of 1938, 
it was a booming market. Early in the winter $8 was the 
pinnacle of feeders’ expectations; yet they sold the bulk of 
their holdings in the $9 to $10 range. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP. 
A ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock 
at sixty-one markets for the month of February, 1934, com- 
pared with February, 1933, and for the two months ending 
February, 1934 and 1933: 





























RECEIPTS 
February = vo Months Buding 

1934 oh: 1938 side 1934 1933 
Cattle*............. 955,674 | 778,146 | 2,099,004 | 1,681,569 
Calves.............. 447,982 | 364,320 | 954,778 780,322 
Hogs................ 2,727,239 | 2,699;496 | 6,970,308 | 6,087,222 
I sisccaceae 1,454,063, | 1,795,324 | 3,272,544 | 3,709,386 

TOTAL , SHIPMENTS} 

1934 = . 1933 i |_1984 | 1988 
ere te _ 
Cattle*............ 314,424 | 288, 542 | "699,525 | 627,520 
Calves.............. 122,695 118,933 | 271,826 | 253,854 
aT 873,002 803,170 | 2,090,785 | 1,781,277 
Sheep............... 547,253 | _776,108 | 1,238,800 | 1,596,597 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
“| epruary |= WOMpths Ending 
“4 1934 | 4933—C«|~=Ctstse | 983, 
Cattle*............. | 99,392 | 107,184 228,407 233,019 
Calves.............. 21,614 | 22,012 57,793 48,668 
Bice | 34,018 | 24,805 75,206 53,952 
Sheep.......------- 78,718 | 81,808 | 189,642 | —_189,697, 





SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


Two Months Ending 





February February 
st =| ~St9s3Ssid|Sst93 1933 
a cele A! eee cae’ 
Cattle*. 3... 732,638 568, 908 | 1,563, 994 1,180,922 
ee | 487,099 | 317,491 | 908,321 662,045 
Hogs... 3,433,419 | 3,647,017 | 8,824'359 | 8,346,634 
Sheep..........-| 1,159,117 | 1,249,958 | 23565,763 | 2,581,480 





* Exclusive of calves. } Including stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER TRADE IN WAITING ATTITUDE 


J.E.P. 


OTENTIAL STOCK-CATTLE BUYERS ARE NUMER- 

ous, but, with few exceptions, they advance reasons for 
delay. Among these may be enumerated a menacing labor 
prospect, the industrial atmosphere being surcharged with 
strike threat; feed shortage over much of the beef-making 
region east of the Mississippi River, where the chinch-bug got 
in strenuous effort last year and promises a strong come-back; 
prospect of a federal processing tax; and temporary with- 
drawal of corn from circulation in the channels of commerce 
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by the sealing process, which has been as popular as a new 
novel. Money is plentifully on tap, at reasonable rates, so that 
the stereotyped financial obstacle has been eliminated. 

At present, cattle are coming out of feed-lots in a some- 
what irregular, but persistent, procession, and, when sold, are 
considered advantageously disposed of. Replacement is the 
exception rather than the rule. Proximity of the rise of grass 
is ignored; in fact, winter precipitation has been so light as to 
generate skepticism concerning plenitude of summer feed. 
Stock-cattle values have followed the upturn in fat steers, 
advancing 75 cents to $1 per cwt., with inadequate selection. 
Interior sales have dwindled in volume, although spectators 
have been numerous at the ringside. The writer attended an 
Iowa sale recently at which over 500 spectators gathered, but 
the bidding disclosed only a round dozen of actual purchasers. 

Usually an advancing fat-cattle market promptly stimu- 
lates an appetite both for thin cattle and for half-baked steers. 
A few of the latter have gone out at $5 to $5.75, but current 
demand is easily appeased. Light stockers at $4 to $4.50 are 
somewhat more popular, but even 5% per cent money does not 
stimulate trade. The average feeder has heard of drought in 
the West and does not respond to the contention that prices 
are on the up-grade. 

The industrial situation is anything but promising, and 
experience has taught the feeder that unrest in labor circles 
is a menace to the somewhat risky game he plays when he 
lays in a few cars of cattle. He makes no bones of his aver- 
sion to the suggestion of a processing tax on his finished prod- 
uct, voicing conviction that he does not desire a dose of what 
has been done at Washington to the hog market since it was 
handicapped in that manner. 

Clarify the industrial outlook, and more cattle would go 
into finishers’ hands. The record of strike periods has been 
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¥V{ x read a great deal about collective bargaining of labor unions 


shippers : 





MOUNTAIN territory. 


We Are Represented on Twenty-four of the Leading 
Markets of the United States 


FOR DETAILED MARKET ADVICE COMMUNICATE WITH 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
F. E. HANKS, Manager 


105 Live Stock Exchange Building 


and some of the benefits derived therefrom. The following is 
the result of collective bargaining of live-stock producers and 


To begin with, the INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION is a subsidiary of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association. During the year 1933 the National Organiza- 
tion through its agencies sold 129,575 decks of live stock, which con- 
sisted of more than 9,000,000 head; the six credit corporations of the 
National have loaned more than $68,000,000 during the past three 
years; the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corporation has loaned a 
total of $4,432,579.13 to live-stock producers throughout the INTER- 
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uniformly disastrous to beef-makers, “new deal” philosophy 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The beef-maker has official 
assurance in cattle-population guesstimates that a surplus 
exists, convincing him that he can round up all the cattle he 
needs at any time he needs them. Access to sealed corn is 
at what he considers prohibitive cost, ranging from 45 to 50 
cents per bushel. He lost money converting cheap corn into 
beef last year, and is reluctant to sign a note; in fact, his 
primary impulse, whenever he gets possession of a package of 
currency, is to consign it to the comparative safety of a 
tin box. 

Assuming that fat-cattle prices make further progress to 
higher altitudes, stocker trade will expand, and the trend is in 
that direction; but the pre-grass period has failed to develop 
the usual appetite. After the new corn crop is in, grass rises, 
and the labor situation improves, cattle will be wanted, espe- 
cially if processing-tax propaganda subsides. Purchase money 
is available in practically unlimited amounts; in fact, bank 
coffers are fairly bulging with mazuma, cattle paper is con- 
sidered as sound as government bonds, and a loan applicant is 
more welcome than a depositor. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J.E.P. 
Cattle 


RESENT CONDITIONS ARE FAVORABLE FOR 
accumulating feed and liquidating live stock. Government 
loans on corn up to the end of March indicate that approxi- 
mately 250,000,000 bushels have been sealed, equal to the pro- 
duction of 10,000,000 acres. Other millions of bushels have 
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been temporarily tied up, although not under seal, as this 
grain is in strong hands and held for approximately as much 
as, or even more than, the government loaning basis. Sealed 
corn is largely in cattle-feeding areas, wherein commercial 
feeders have purchased a large proportion of their summer 
cattle ration. Resultant liquidation—meaning premature mar- 
keting of thousands of light cattle—is likely to be reflected 
in summer and fall tonnage. At the moment, whenever a 
drove of steers gets into condition warranting expectation of 
a profitable turn-over, it is hustled in the direction of the 
abattoir. Beef tonnage has diminished to a volume that 
insures a cordial reception for such cattle; also prompt dis- 
posal of the product. Many feeders have actually sealed corn 
intended to finish cattle in the feed-lot. In many sections, 
commercial feeders, balking at paying 45 to 50 cents per 
bushel to replenish exhausted farm supplies, are cashing 
steers. Last year feeders declined to take a loss, carrying 
cattle into long feeds and excessive weight—a policy that has 
been thrown into reverse. It is conceivable that all the leop- 
ards in all the zoos may change their spots, but it is improb- 
able, and until such a miracle happens cattle-feeders will 
pursue the same policy. Right now they are in a barrage 
of doubt as to what the immediate future has in store, and 
in that state of mental confusion they are grabbing the bird 
in hand. Processing-tax propositions alarm; sealed corn 
exasperates. A beautiful mirage, involving payment of 
rebates out of federal funds for corn consumed in the feed- 
lot, on the ground that the government artificially boosted 
cost of putting on gains, but took no precaution to boost 
cattle prices coincidently, has already faded. That proposi- 
tion, seriously considered at certain Corn Belt gatherings 
and actually reaching the resolution stage, merely illustrates 
the romantic and incurable imbecility of mankind. 

Six weeks hence killers will lament the fact that a 
majority of the corn-fed steers at their disposal will run to 
one type, whereupon they will yell lustily for the kinds not 
available. The ruinous overload of big cattle that featured 
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Every Spring 
GILA COUNTY, ARIZONA 
Normally Markets 


12,000 Feeder Cattle 


For Complete Information Write 


Gila County Cattle Growers’ Association 
P. O. Box 1011, Globe, Arizona 











Northwest Nebraska Registered 
Hereford Breeders’ Association 
Valentine, Nebraska 


WHERE HARDY HEREFORDS GROW 


5,400 head represented. Clean, reliable seed 
stock for sale at all times in any numbers 


ED. BELSKY, Sec’y Merriman, Neb. | 
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1933 beef supply is not due to play a return engagement this 
year, nor in 1935. By 1936 the recent disaster may have 
been forgotten by the rank and file, and, as certain as the 
law of recurrence operates, the Corn Belt will make another 
crop of old-style beef; but not this year. The new crop of 
yearlings, both steers and heifers, will report to the butcher 
early, at light weight and in deficient condition, the advance 
guard of the season’s heifer production already showing up 
that way. The “save corn” slogan is too popular to stuff 
steers with grain. Experience shows that the trade can 
absorb a heavy tonnage of low- and medium-cost beef, but, 
under present conditions at least, there is merely a limited 
outlet for the product of $7 to $8 cattle. 

No cloud appears on the horizon, with the possible excep- 
tion of a strike epidemic. Bulk of beef production goes into 
the industrial areas, and when pay-rolls stop even temporarily 
cattle-buyers lie down on their job. Threat of a motor strike 
exerted a depressing influence, and the moment that menace 
was removed beef-house replenishment orders acquired man- 
datory tone. What a processing tax would do is up to Colum- 
bia University professors, but feeders look in the direction 
of the nearest tall timber whenever the subject is broached, 
Until that project has been relegated to the limbo of defunct 
controversy, it will be considered a menace. 

Even suggestion of beef shortage would be absurd. Cut 
spring and summer tonnage 50 per cent, compared with 1933, 
and there will be enough to go around; but the mere fact 
that the big steer has lost popularity is assuring. Cattle- 
feeders are hopeful that competition by cow beef will be cur- 
tailed by government effort. They care little how the job is 
done, provided processing-tax assistance is not invoked. The 
trouble lies in the fact that the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
contains a provision making it mandatory on the Secretary of 
Agriculture to impose a tax before benefits are paid. He can, 
as in the case of hogs, invent and put in operation a gradu- 
ated scale, but the intent of the act is that advances must be 
repaid to the treasury through processing taxes. 


What restricting influence on beef production corn-seal- 
ing, processing-tax threats, strike apprehension, and the bad 
taste left in feeders’ mouths by recent losses will exert on 
1934 beef production is a task for a Delphic oracle. Wash- 
ington statisticians figure a 9 per cent cut in numbers. Based 
on tonnage, the reduction will be far greater, and it is prob- 
able that recent sales resistance will be reduced, if not dis- 
sipated. From the viewpoint of regular feeders, the prospect, 
if not alluring, is at least reassuring. Regardless of new deals, 
nature will continue the even tenor of her mighty ways. 


Grass beef, handicapped by cheap corn-fed cattle and 
curtailed purchasing power all through 1933, may have an 
inning this year, provided physical conditions over the graz- 
ing area, wherein the bulk of it is produced, are favorable. 
Preposterous dunderheads, official and otherwise, responsible 
for emission of propaganda adverse to this meat half a 
decade back, are no longer audible, and, as “something cheap” 
is the popular ery of distributors, even a considerable tonnage 
of grass beef will get action. 

A healthy summer fat-cattle market will set the stage 
for a normal stock-cattle movement, provided always that the 
new corn crop comes along. On 20 per cent less acreage, as 
planned by the AAA intelligence corps, a much heavier corn 
crop may be harvested than last year. Increased soy-bean 
acreage must be reckoned with, and the corn carry-over 
deserves consideration. A possible processing tax might deter 
a minority from acquiring cattle, but, given the example of 4 
profitable steer turn-over meanwhile, the great majority will 
be in the stocker market with both feet, especially if corn 
works lower. 
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Hogs 


A sick hog market means reduced pork production ulti- 
mately, if not sooner. Between curtailed export demand, 
processing-tax burdens, and premature marketing, the whole 
trade is more or less demoralized. A summer run of surplus 
sows threatens, if not assures, substantial accretion to pres- 
ent accumulations of lard and rough meats, for which there 
is no reliable outlet. Pending slaughter of the pig-crop sur- 
plus will relieve congestion eight months to a year hence, and 
there is evidence that the bulk of the hog crop farrowed in 
the spring of 1933 has already gone to the shambles. Fresh- 
pork trade has been crimped as a result of taxes, consumers 
switching to other and cheaper foods, especially veal and 
poultry. Packers have adopted a selling-drive policy, in the 
hope of reducing stocks of smoked meats, with some evidence 
of success; but the entire trade has been given a black eye. 


Lambs 


Colorado held the bulk of winter-fed lambs at the incep- 
tion of April, and will take six weeks to dispose of them. 
After a dollar break, prices are on a firmer basis, and should 
hold the rest of the season around $9 to $9.25, Chicago basis. 
California and Arizona lambs are already moving, and nat- 
urally influence prices. Lambs have been so radically out of 
line with every other species yielding animal or avian food 
that adjustment was inevitable. Feeders have had a gala 
season, but face certainty of higher investment next fall, when 
the time comes around to replenish feed-lots. In other words, 
feeders got the velvet on this crop; breeders are preparing to 
assert their economic rights next fall. Rumor of 7-cent con- 
tracts already made and executed for delivery next fall comes 
from the Northwest, and, as Texas lambs are growing in 
popularity with feeders, they will get an inning. 





Fastest Rail Service 


Smallest Shrink 
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No Other Market 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on March 1, 1934, as compared with March 1, 1933, 
and average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted): 








Commodity Mar. 1, 1934 Mar. 1, 1933 ioe 
Frozen beef.................. 45,100,000 | 23,475,000 48,752,000 
Cured beef*.................. 20,208,000 12,540,000 19,071,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 3,083,000 1,683,000 3,140,000 
Frozen pork............----.. 184,536.000 | 153,881,000 | 235,622,000 
Drv salt pork*............. 113,298,000 | 86,848,000 | 128,509,000 
Pickled pork*............... 438,069,000 | 368,592,000 | 436 955,000 
Miscellaneous...........----. 65,803,000 | 45,919,000 78,673,000 

Total meats.=...:.:.....- 870,097,000 | 692,938,000 | 950,722,000 
Oa a se 177,560,000 58,182,000 | 102,360,000 
Frozen poultry............. 111,790,000 88,675,000 | 100,509,000 
Creamery butter.......... 36,842,000 11,580,000 23,187,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) 1,225,000 1,319,000 1,647,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. 






Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado’ R. P. Lamont, Jr.. Owner 


It is the only market where each of the 
nationally known packers owns and oper- 
ates its own plant. Besides these, there 
are ten other packers—and many order 
buyers. 


It is the world’s largest stocker and 
feeder market. Feeders in twenty-seven 
states bought feeder classes in Kansas 
City in November. 


Demand Makes the Price— 
Largest Demand Is in Kansas City 
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HIDES HAVE HEALTHY UNDERTONE 


IDES MOVE SPASMODICALLY, BUT THE MARKET 

has a healthy undertone. Packer hides have never 
dropped below 9 cents, much of the recent turn-over has been 
on an 812- to 9%-cent basis, and late March restored the 
10-cent quotation. Threat of a motor-factory strike restricted 
leather sales, but, with that menace past, tanners will be able 
to renew business. Shoe trade is buoyant, although running 
mainly to low-cost footwear. Hides are fluctuating in a one- 
half to one-cent range, and, as packers practically control 
supply, higher prices are more probable than recessions. For 
one thing, the weekly take-off is steadily dwindling, and, as 
cattle slaughter diminishes, prices should gain. Corn-sealing 
was a bullish argument with respect to both hides and leather. 
Interior packers sold down to the last hide late in March, 
coincident with settlement of Detroit labor disputes, getting 
9% to 10 cents for both steer and cow hides. On the west 
coast, 8 cents flat was realized on steers and cows. Country 
hides—extremes, buffs, and all-weights—advanced half a cent. 
South American hides sold freely on a New York basis of 11% 
to 12% cents. Current prices are around 4 cents higher than 
at the corresponding period of 1933, but 5 cents under the 
high point last summer, when packer hides sold up to 15 cents. 


WOOL PRICES HOLDING UP 


UBSIDENCE OF WOOL-BUYING, ALMOST TO THE 

vanishing-point, did not materially affect prices late in 
March. In the shearing sections west of the Missouri River 
there is a general disposition to wait, insuring consignment to 
concentration points of a large proportion of the new clip. 
Some wool has changed hands in Texas at 30 cents, or 84 to 
85 cents clean, landed, as the minimum figure. Fine and fine- 
medium wocls have sold in the East at 80 to 85 cents, clean, 
but in limited quantities. Texas twelve-month wool has moved 
at 83 to 85 cents, clean. 





Painter 
HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 















REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


For sale now, 120 coming yearlings, mostly of Domino 
breeding. The big-boned, low-down type, range-raised and 
in excellent condition, but not pampered. Most of them will 
be large enough for service by July 1. 


; HALEY-SMITH COMPANY 





Sterling, Colorado 









WANTED TO BUY—All kinds of empty 
| Feed Bags; Oats, Brans, Cottonseed Meals, 
ete. Write us for prices and tags. BRUCE 
| BAG & BURLAP CO., 1613 Pearlstone 
| Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THRE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
April 2, 1934, compared with March 1, 1934, and April 3, 
1933 (in pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Apr. 2,1934 Mar. 1, 1924 Apr. 3, 1933 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ....0-.-..uee--$6.50-7.65 $5.75-7.35 — $5.00-6.75 

I ee aeaagae 5.50-7.00 4.75-6.50 4.25-6.00 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.)...................... 7.00-7.75 7.00-7.50 6.00-7.00 

USI © iaicirainatanccudsXccencimenced cpacisataunmbuiecaaeadecane 6.00-7.00 6.25-7.00 5.25-6.25 

Medium (900 Ibs. upp) .....--...--.-.ccccccessce 4.75-6.00 4.75-6.25 4.00-5.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Good 1G. “OIOG ce cee 6.00-7.75 6.25-7.50 5.25-7.00 
HEIFERS: 

aa Gig Rs ccectrcarisa cieepenectseecniaiioh 5.25-6.50 5.00-6.75 4.75-6.00 
COWS: 

CRS sie csaitesi nl etiemcscinmiioniaeinesiliuas ee 3.75-4.25 3.25-8.75 
CALVES: 

Good: ta Ca 3.50-5.00 4.00-5.50 3.00-4.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Cia 0a. NG chee 4.50-5.75 4.50-5.75 4.50-6.00 

Cammon. to “MeGnWinnicn cen 3.25-4.75 3.25-4.75 2.75-4.50 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.)...... 4.25-4.40 4.50-4.70 3.90-4.00 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down)............ 8.90-9.40 9.25-10.25 4.00-5.75 
EWES: 

Cred: ‘Gib SOR oi ecard sos. 4.00-5.75 4.00-5.75 2.00-3.00 





WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


.* 9 caenlaramnaae PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on April 2, 1934, compared with 
March 1, 1934, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Apr. 2,1934 Mar. 1, 1934 


CIO. secicsiniiaitiiiniesciiinscabinasniidencaiieniaiinniailandaieapamnimaeate $ 8.50- 9.50 $ 8.00- 9.00 

RANI sccscecesasssciats einige haat ee dial piace ral a ater 7.50- 8.50 7.00- 8.00 
STEERS (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

RROD eiticisiascctiseectinds conan aaa 9.50-11.00 9.00-11.00 

CH: isch en ca rcesmintneie 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

NOHUO eid bids caadaciecduteeee es 10.50-11.00  10.50-11.00 

RO, io sacsccchcsesictnesssh ccncncsedacas Wa, *OOU IEE 9.00-10.00 
COWS: 

RIMM. : Sccascncbasickacnce See ccndeicssunsaietsasaiescanccuae oh euoaetascmasstaes 6.50- 7.50 6.50- 7.00 
VEALERS: 

NCE eckiSeck esiecciebue notable ee Sar 

GOOE 6dcicicee ee eee ee a eee 9.00-10.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 lbs. down): 


NCR eee th ct rey epee a rune tN eer oad $15 00-16.00 $15.00-16.00 

GE so ie ea ee ee eae Speak 14.50-15.50  14.50-15.50 
EWES: 

NN a a a er ct A Seka 7.00- 8.00 7.00- 8.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 


S912 Te QVOTAGC. cnc. en IZ OO «S12 0ER 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON 

April 4 was quoted at $24 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. 
Omaha hay prices on April 2 were as follows: alfalfa—choice 
leafy, $13 to $14; No. 1, $11.50 to $12.50; standard leafy, 
$11 to $11.50; standard, $10.50; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 3, $8 
to $9; sample, $7; upland prairie—No. 1, $10 to $11; No. 2 
$8.50 to $9.50; No. 3, $8; sample, $7; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$8.50 to $9.50; No. 2, $7 to $8; sample, $6; mixed hay—No. |, 
$9.50 to $10.50; No. 2, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 3, $7 to $8. 
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EARLY SPRING LAMB CROP 


The 1934 early spring lamb crop in 
the principal states is slightly larger 
than that of a year ago, reports the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Con- 
dition of the crop on March 1, in the 
country as a whole, averaged somewhat 
better than in 1933. In California and 
the other far-western states, weather 
and feed conditions the past winter were 
exceptionally good. In the Southeast, on 
the other hand, the season was much 
less favorable than for some years past. 
In Texas, old feed has been very short 
and new feed late in starting. 


FARM POPULATION HIGHEST ON 
RECORD 


More people lived on farms in the 
United States at the beginning of this 
year than ever before in the history of 
the country, according to estimates is- 
sued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The increase is due to an 
excess of births over deaths, since the 
movement of population from the coun- 
try to the city last year was greater 
than that in the opposite direction. 

The total farm population on January 
1, 1984, is given as 32,509,000, compared 
with 32,242,000 a year earlier. Move- 
ment to farms from cities, towns, and 
villages was 951,000, as against a move- 
ment of 1,178,000 from farms to urban 
communities, or a net migration away 
from farms of 227,000 persons. In 1932 
the corresponding figures were 1,544,000, 
1,011,000, and 533,000, respectively. A 
surplus of births over deaths of 494,000 
in 1933 more than offset the difference. 





WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Practically every part of the country 
has one or more serious problems to 
meet relating to erosion or stream-flow, 
according to the Forest Service. 







TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are | 
made from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send 

for letters from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. | 
Price, $2.50 per 100 pounds, F. 0. B. Louisville. 
AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. | 


Almost three-fourths of the total for- 
est area of the United States has major 


or moderate influence on watershed 
values. The varied and complex influ- 
ences of climate, forest type and condi- 
tion, and character of soil on stream- 
flow and on erosion must be carefully 
determined, if forest-land management 
is to meet watershed-protection require- 
ments. 

Marked changes are taking place in 
the course of many streams, foresters 
report. Undesirable soil movement is 
taking place on great areas of water- 
shed land. Both are largely the result 
of improper use of forest, range, and 
farm land. Watershed problems to be 
faced in the immediate future include 
supplying abundant pure water for 
domestic and industrial purposes and 
irrigation, regulated stream-flow for 
water power and navigation, and pre- 
vention of floods and soil erosion. 


GROWING CATTLE WITH EXTRA 
RIBS 


It has long been known that some 
animals— cattle,swine, rabbits and others 
—are born with an extra pair of ribs, 
and that this peculiarity in many cases 
is hereditary, but to date no systematic 
study has been made of the problem. 
Now, however, biologists at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, have 
undertaken to discover the laws under- 
lying this transmission of a thirteenth 
rib. Through experiments with four 
generations of rabbits, it has been found 
that the extra rib is a much more preva- 
lent characteristic than commonly sup- 
posed, and that, although thirteen-ribbed 
parents do not always produce thirteen- 
ribbed offspring, the regularity with 
which they do occur can be readily pre- 
dicted in most families. 

This discovery may prove to be of 
interest to live-stock producers, accord- 
ing to Dr. Paul B. Sawin, under whose 
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direction the research work is being con- 


ducted. “With increased knowledge of 


the laws of heredity controlling such 
variations,” he says, “it may be possi- 
ble to breed cattle and hogs regularly 
with additional ribs and vertebrz, pro- 
ducing extra steaks and chops—the most 


valuable cuts of meat. When the num- 
ber of carcasses which pass through the 
nation’s 


slaughter-houses annually is 
taken into consideration, regular breed- 
ing of extra-ribbed animals would be of 
considerable importance to the meat 
industry.” 


The Contented Cow— 


To be as placid as a cow 

Must be mellifluous; but how 

Does she achieve this calm contentment? 
I gaze with envy and resentment 
Upon that wide, untroubled brow— 

It must be swell to be a cow! 


The old dear has no overhead; 

She’s overweight and overfed, 

Nor worries to improve her station— 
Just spends her life in contemplation, 
Yet serves us well, without mistakes, 
In youth, with milk—in age, with steaks. 


—Illinois Farmstead. 














CIENTIFIC chemical compound 
produces scab which leaves a 
clean-cut lasting brand. 

The original and proven Branding 
Liquid. Half Pint, 75¢; Pint, $1.25; 

Quart, $2.25. Postpaid 
Stop Horn Growth 
Franklin Dehorning Paste 
No bleeding. No sore heads 
Most humane of all methods 


Handsomely Shaped Heads 


$1 and 50c bottles Postpaid. 
. Free leaflet gives full facts. 


, Barnes Calf Dehorner 


Cups out the horn button. 
Quick and humane. No horn 
stubs grow out. Cutting blades 
Ne e- M of tempered tool steel. Money 
r ad as back if not satisfied. $3.75. 

~ larger size $5.00. postpaid 


ss «s 

Franklin Dehorning Paint 
A protective, dressing with disinfectant, 
styptic, adhesive and fly-repellent qualities 
for use following dehorning operations. 
Also recommended for surface wounds on 
domestic animals, such as shear cuts, dock- 
ing wounds, wire cuts, etc.Prepaid prices: 
Pint, 50c; Quart, $1.00: Half Gallon, $1.75, 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 Gallon $12.50. 

Send for FREE Instructive Booklets 


O.M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO 


Denver, Wichita. Fort Worth, Amarillo, Alliance, Rapid City, 
Kansas City, £1 Paso, Marfa, Los Angeles, Santa Maria, 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


California 


Conditions in Tulare County are not 
so good. We have had no rain in March. 
A rain in the next few days would save 
a lot of pastures. If we get none next 
month, we shall have less than half a 
normal grass year.—WALTER M. GOINS, 
Visalia. 

Colorado 


All live stock is in good condition 
throughout this part of the country. We 
have had a mild winter and very little 
snow. Everyone has more hay than will 
be used this winter. Hay is quoted at 
$4.50 per ton. There will be a good wool 
clip here, as sheep have wintered well. 
We are having some wet snows at pres- 


| Yearling and Two-Year-Old Ewes | 
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High-grade sad- 

dles, chaps, 

boots, ete, at 
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prices. 

Send for new 
‘, 1934 catalog, 
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’ Lee 
Saddlery 


Dept. D. PIERRE, S. D. 





Write Today for 
Catalog No. 22, Show- 
ing Fancy Bits and 
Spurs. 


Kelly Bros., Mfrs. 


El Paso, Texas 








ent, which will help the ranges, as they 
were pretty dry last fall. No wool has 
been contracted to date—WILLIAM 
DONER, Walden. 


Idaho 


This has been the mildest winter that 
old-timers in these parts can remember. 
November 30 was our coldest day, with 
a temperature of only 22 degrees above. 
We have had plenty of moisture to date. 
Grass is growing, and apricots are past 
the bloom. Cattle and sheep received no 
hay or feed this winter outside of the 
pastures. We had five inches of wet 
snow Christmas Day, but a Chinook the 
next day melted it down and into the 
ground.—M. E. SEWELL, Lucile. 


Montana 


We have had an exceptionally good 
winter. Lots of hay and feed is !eft 
over. Live stock has wintered fine. We 
have had very little, if any, loss —MaAc- 
GIE HALLIGAN, Lima. 


We have had one of the finest winters 
that I have ever known. Cattle are in 
fine shape, and young calves are coming 
in strong and healthy. There will be 
small loss in the calf crop this svring. 
Grass is coming early, what with an 
abundance of moisture. Kivers and 
streams will not have much water this 
year, as there is very little snow in the 
mountains.—F.. E. RITTEL, Wolf Creek. 


Nebraska 


It seems that, so far as results are 
concerned, the cattleman is the forgot- 
ten man. However, the purebred indus- 
try has shown quite an’ improvement, 
judging by recent sales. May we hope 
that the ranchmen of the West may be 
next in line to come out of the depres- 
sion! I am heartily in favor of the 
export bounty plan, as advocated by 
Harry B. Coffee, of Chadron, Nebraska, 
candidate for Congress. We have had 
the mildest winter in this section that I 
have seen in thirty-two years. Cattle 
have wintered fine—M. O. METZGER, 
Merriman. 

New Mexico 

This section of the country is very 
dry. We have had no rain worth men- 
tioning since last October. Cattle have 
wintered well—no loss to speak of. Cat- 





Yearling Ewes For Sale 
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ewe lambs to be delivered next fall. 
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tle are getting thin—W. T. Murray 
Carlsbad. . 
Nevada 
We are extremely short of water. 
There is no grain locally, and a ve 
light hay crop. Unless spring rains come 
range conditions will be serious—Irvin 
CASE, Paradise Valley. 
Oregon 
We have had a very easy winter in 
this part of Oregon, and cattle will go 
on the range in good condition. I think 
the cattlemen should do all they can to 
keep the government from putting a 
processing tax on cattle. We are having 
a hard time now. That would be the 
straw that would break us.—W. P. Vrr- 
NON, Lakeview. 
Texas 


Nearly all calves are sold in our see- 
tion, steers earning us 4 and 5 cents; 
heifer calves, 3% to 4% cents. This 
section is very dry. All cattle are in 
poor condition. Lots of cake is being 
fed, costing from $29 to $32 a ton. It is 
very expensive to feed poor cows at the 
low prices we now have. Grass is scarce. 
—W. W. CouRTNEY, Pecos. 

Wyoming 

In forty-six years I have never seen 
so mild a winter as this, nor have I 
seen stock winter so well. There has not 
been a normal, and no bad, storm.—H. 
J. CHASSELL, Gillette. 


Cattle are wintering well in this part 
of the country. We have plenty of feed 
to carry them through until grass. How- 
ever, we shall need moisture for the 
— to start.—WALTER SWIGGERT, Mul- 
en. 


EAR TAGS 


In COLORS or PLAIN 
These are the tags you have been looking 
for. They are AL-WUZ-ON. 
Sufficient room for owner’s name, address, 
and number. 
AL-WUZ-ON Self-Clinching Aluminum Ear 
Tags and Clinchers are guaranteed. 


Prices Postpaid to You 


SHEEP SIZE Name, 
Nameand Numbered Address, 


a 


BRakeeRs BRASARSERS 


HI 
Add’l X 


— 
CoS OOCTH Coho br 


Add’l 3. S00 cicccn 
We will quote on larger quantities, 
interested. : 
Clinchers for these tags, per pair, $1.50. 
These AL-WUZ-ON clinchers are the same as 
formerly sold for $2.00. 


Free Special Offer 


One clincher with an order of 500 tags OF 
more. Orders between 200 and under 500 
tags, clinchers $1.00. 

If you have an old clincher (regardless of 
make), return it with your order and a dollar, 
and we send you a new pair. 


Intermountain Stamp Works 
240 E. Second So. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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